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MANLEY O. HUDSON 


O MUCH has already been accomplished in setting up the World Court, so many 
difficulties have been surmounted, so many fears have been allayed, so much 
success has been achieved by the Court itself that I cannot look forward to the 

world’s ever being content to be without this instrument of peace and security. I 
believe the Court has come into the world to stay. I believe we may look forward to 
its being used more and more as time goes on. And if one can project his imagination 
so far as fifty years into the future, I suspect that the friends of peace of that day 
will look back upon our own time and say that the establishment of this Court is one 
of our lasting achievements. 


Yet I would repeat my insistence that the Court alone is not enough, that its use- 

fulness depends upon its fitting into a larger program of international action and that 

- our generation has an opportunity to make a contribution to peace and security of 

which this Court is but a small part. Without the League of Nations, I should have 

far less hope that the Court would be able to render in the future a significant service. 

With the League of Nations functioning at the same time and alongside the Court, 
I think there is every reason for us to look forward with confident expectations. 


But these two bodies deserve our support, not as institutions to which our alle- 
giance must be fixed, not as obligations on paper which states have undertaken, not 
as commitments in advance to exclude the possibility of war, but as agencies which 

_must be at hand to serve the process of peace. Neither of them is an end in itself, 
both are but parts of a method of dealing with international affairs. Both fit into the 
contribution which our generation ought to make to peace and security as a way of 

- international life. | ; 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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This Christian Democracy! 


UR READERS have been generous and patient 

in times past when we must have wearied or 
amused them by our reiteration of the issue that 
divides our land and nation—Fundamentalism. 
They have been prompt in their praise when the 
facts we printed have been proved by events, and 
there is to-day throughout the free churches more 
consciousness of the grave and evil thing than 
there has been in these four years. Our people 
are the most open-minded on the question of, re- 
ligious liberty in the whole country. They do not 
take hasty alarm, they do not react to inciting 
counsels, but they do respect facts. Elsewhere in 
to-day’s paper, we tell of Frank R. Kent, a famous 
student of American politics and correspondent 
of the Baltimore Sun, who has come home from a 
trip across the country. One of the two chief polit- 
ical issues that will cause candidates to know of 
“the blind wrath of the voters who feel but do not 
think” is Fundamentalism. The other issue is 
Prohibition. To the real issues that belong to poli- 
tics, according to Mr. Kent, such as the tariff, the 
World Court, agriculture, the people have a pro- 
found indifference. “They don’t know,” he says, 
“and they don’t care.” 

About Fundamentalism “they don’t know, either, 
but they do care.” Ministers and laymen ask what 
we shall do. Every day, watch developments in the 
country, in the States. THe RecistTer will keep all 
informed of significant moves. Congregations 
should be instructed by their ministers. We free- 
church people are a minority in this impending 
political conflict that may turn us into legalized 
spiritual bondage. We have something to preach 
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Slaten will be pastor. 


to the heavens above; we have something to steel 


our hearts with immemorial might and power. 
The. Unitarian Church to-day and the Unitarian 
journal are the only organized ecclesiastical forces 
joined in the struggle for the most precious right 
of man, his freedom of conscience in his religious 
faith. Such is the literal and astounding fact in 
this Christian democracy! We must win the 
loyalty of every one in our ranks; we must recruit. 
our army of freedom from the millions who await 
the proper invitation. 


A Research Assistant 


ARK ANOTHER ADVANCE in the minister’s 
efficiency. Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten has ap- 
pointed not a pastoral but a research assistant. 
This new office means that Dr. Slaten will reverse 
the usual and to our mind not wise custom of min- 
isters in the larger churches, namely, the delegation 
of the duties belonging to the pastoral office to an 
associate minister or a pastor’s assistant. Dr. 
Pastoral duties are major 
duties, and belong to the minister. Dr. Slaten sees 
that a true minister must know and have constant 
contacts with his people as individuals and as fami- 
lies. He will place in the hands of another person, 
under proper direction, of course, that duty which 
is less personal and more technical, and, which may 
be done with tremendous time-saving to the min- 
ister and thus for the good of the parish. 

The research assistant, that is to say, will seek 
out the materials desired by the minister in his 
sermon-making and the preparation of addresses, 
lectures, and lessons. It is an art for one to be 
able to do this successfully. The great libraries 
number among their employees experts in this field. 
The indexing systems are well-nigh perfect, and 
the access to books and periodicals is unlimited. 
And many authors, lecturers, and men in public 
life already have the research assistant. Welcome 
the day when most ministers will have such an 
arrangement. 


Who Will Lead? 


Gr: CRITICISM of Harold E. Grange now 
turns to unspeakable pity for the young man, 
whose football career as a professional player is 
at this moment in collapse. If his decision to leave 
off being an amateur was a casualty, as we said, 
what these despicable exploiters of the half-inno- 
cent youth have done to him for money is a tragedy. 
It is rotten American lust of gain that has come 
near ruining a life and turned the healthful spirit 
of the country, of young and old alike, with utter 
loathing against the foul ways that despoil our 
sports. The time has come to sweep our fields of 
their miasma with the fresh breezes of moral en- 
thusiasm for play. Athletics have gone wrong 
everywhere. Who is great enough to take the 
leadership and give us the spirit of the amateur, 
devotion to a game for the game itself, and not 
least, the participation of all students in some kind 
of sport that will develop their skill in the high | 
game of life? 


~ 
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| Even to Pawning 


1* THE Catholic Light,.a weekly paper in the 
diocese of Scranton, Pa., appears the following 
item: . 
THE POPE AND THE PRESS 


“I would make any sacrifice, even to the pawning of my ring, 
pectoral cross, and soutane, in order to support a Catholic 
newspaper.”—Pope Pius X. 


If he would do that, it must be a Catholic paper 
has high power to further Catholic purposes. What 
do you say about our purposes? And our paper? 


Improve the Goods! 


BU / EEN Dr. William E. Gilroy remarked in a 
Yale address on the church press that “the 
outlook for religious journalism is exceedingly 
dark unless the Church can be roused to see the 
need of grappling with the problem,” he was per- 
haps somewhat overstating the situation, bad as 
it is in many churches. The fact is, church papers 
get proportionately as much sustenance as the 
other branches of the church’s work. They are 
all spending much good money taken from the 
people. There are perhaps six good religious 
journals in the country. We are in no doubt that 
most of the others, as they are now edited and 
printed, could be dispensed with entirely with 
precious little sense of loss to their communions. 
They are not worth buying or reading. The proper 
thing to do is not to kill them, but to make them 
respectable in workmanship. 

The ery of the churches ought to be for real 
editors and the technique of the profession. In 
the eight years in which we have done our best on 
THE REGISTER, we have never complained or begged. 
We are too proud for that. We have never de- 
scended to a wide place called Alibi, where many 
editors and other human beings spend much of 
their time. We have tried to honor our craft and 
earn our readers’ support by service performed 
with skill and devotion. We look in part upon a 
church paper as we look upon any other kind of 
merchandise. It is a commodity, is it not? 

If a clothier cannot sell his suits, a bookseller 
his volumes, a baker his bread, does he blame the 
unwilling people? He does not. He says there is 
something wrong in each case with the goods. What 
does he do? He improves the goods. That is the 
lesson for religious press editors. There is a prob- 
lem to “grapple with,” but it is not the church’s 

-indifference to the paper. The problem is to pro- 
duce a paper which deserves support. 

It is impossible for a really good church paper 
to fail. If it keeps the canons of journalism, and 
serves the church, it will prosper. Of course, it 
will not be financially self-dependent ; all publishers 
know it cannot be. But it will take only a frac- 
tion of the support, considering its usefulness and 
power, that goes to religious education, missions, 
and all the other works of the church. Moreover, 
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they as a rule are not expected to compensate 
in money. But a paper like TH REGISTER calls 
upon the Church for not more than one-fourth of its 
yearly budget. It makes the three-fourths itself by 
its circulation and advertising income. And it 
renders an incalculable service just the same, as 
the other church agencies do! 


On College Chapel 


S TO COLLEGE CHAPEL, it all depends on 
one’s theory of youth and religion. If religion 
for boys and girls is a voluntary matter, which 
a student can decide for himself, compulsory at- 
tendance is wrong. But if religion is a discipline 
like other academic factors in the development of 
the mind and character, it is not, many persons 
would say, a matter of free choice. At Yale they 
have required attendance on the ground that stu- 
dents in that community are received on the un- 
derstanding that the rules and regulations are to 
be faithfully observed. The authorities do not feel 
that compulsion in religious duties is different from 
compulsion in other academic duties. In fact, they 
do not like the word compulsion, because that im- 
plies the men are bound to do things which they 
did not know about when they matriculated. 

If a student for conscience’ sake would not at- 
tend chapel, he ought to be excused. But if his 
excuse is mere lack of spiritual interest, the case 
is changed. The overwhelming majority of college 
boys and girls are reared in religious, church-going 
homes, and they are doing no new or imposed thing 
when they go to prayers. Our conviction places 
us on the side of chapel as a regular course in 
the collegiate training. Youth needs it, the col- 
leges need it, the church as a whole needs it, for 
the stability and progress of a righteous and spirit- 
ual world. We are persuaded that youth needs 
direction quite as much in the main principles of 
religion as in any other courses for his life work. 
The demand is great that our future leadership 
shall be wise and able to command allegiance. We 
hear much of the revolt of youth, of flaming youth, 
of joy-riding youth; and is it not time for us to 


hear more of the.idealism of youth, the sanity of 


youth, the spiritual vision of youth? Chapel will 
not hinder the coming of youth resplendent to its 
days of maturity. ' 


Note 


Pegasus, the new journal of the young people, 
is out for December. It is the second number. As 
a coworker and peer of these able and inspiring edi- 
tors, we wish to say with care as to our words 
that they have the skill for the technical require- 
ments, and are already producing a paper which 
is witty and wise, filled with their news and high 
church purposes. We are proud with new reason 
of the spirit of youth in our incomparable cause. 
If they need the elders’ help in any respect, they 
have abundantly earned it. 


Mussolini’s Back to the Wall ch ami 


Bitter struggle between the Fascisti and the Freemasons 


Sorra, November 11. 


HE LATEST NEWS from Rome in- 

dicates that Benito Mussolini, like all 
dictators, including the dictator in Madrid, 
is approaching a crisis in his affairs, 
which may also be a crisis in the affairs 
of Italy. The press the other day pub- 
lished the news that a plot against the life 
of Mussolini had been attempted, had 
failed, and that two men of high standing 
in the military life of Italy—Tieto Zaniboni, 
bearer of four medals for bravery in the 
World War, and General Daiet Capello, 
had been arrested. F 

What consequences of local disturbance 
might have followed the discovery of the 
plot against Mussolini’s life may never 
be known. Fascist indignation against the 
plotters ran high, both in Rome and 
throughout Italy. Mussolini himself took 
early measures to restrain this indigna- 
tion. In a pronouncement to all his parti- 
sans throughout Italy; he pleaded for 
order, and added: ‘I command that no 
reprisals shall disturb to-day’s ceremo- 
nies.” The ceremonies to which he referred 
were the observance in memory of the 
unknown Italian soldier. 


CONJOINTLY with this event, which 
might have had serious results, the Fascist 
attacks on the Freemasons became almost 
internationally prominent. Earlier Musso- 
lini had dealt what was thought to have 
been a deathblow at Freemasonry in Italy, 

‘by issuing a decree dissolving and sup- 
pressing the Grand Orient, highest Masonic 
body in Italy. The suppression of sub- 
ordinate bodies was going on as these 
lines were written. 

As explained to me at the Italian lega- 
tion here, this measure of repression was 
taken because Masonry is a secret society, 
because it is not Italian but international 
in its scope, and because it involves 
brotherhood with all Masonic bodies, in- 
cluding those of France. 

The plot against the life of Mussolini 
and the continuance of the Fascist move- 
ment against the Freemasons pointed to 
the vicinity of the eleventh hour in the 
remarkable career of Benito Mussolini, 
now in its sixth year. Fascism itself is 
the most powerful secret society in Italy. 
Despite all the explanations at the Italian 
legation here of the unpatriotic character 
of the Italian Masonie body, and of its 
international tendency, the true ground for 
the Fascist campaign against Masonry lies 
in the fact that the Masonic body is a 
secret society, and Fascism as a secret 
body cannot tolerate a rival. 

Account of the popular indignation 
against the framers of the plot against 
Mussolini’s life painted a lively picture. 
For instance, the Italian official press 
agency flashed over Europe the news that 
the Italian dictator had been congratu- 
lated upon his escape from assassination 
by 20,000 telegraphic messages from 
various parts of Italy and from Italian 
subjects living abroad. Especial emphasis 
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was laid upon Mussolini’s. exertions to 
prevent an outbreak of reprisals against 
the plotters. Making ample allowance for 
the activities of the official press agency, 
unbelievers in the devotion of the Italian 
people to Mussolini and the principles of 
repression which he represents may still 
be permitted to question the extent of the 
loyalty of the Italian nation to the cama- 
rilla which is now running the state. 

As an anticlimax to this outburst of the 
devotion of the Italian people to their dic- 
tator, occurred an outbreak of Fascist 
violence in Triest, where a Croatian news- 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


TO LADIES WHO SMOKE 


A warning is broadcast by that noted and un- 

remitting foe of Nicotine, Dr, Charles G. Pease, 

above, who tells them they are destroying their 

chances of marriage, losing their morals, part- 

ing with their complexions, and throwing their 
charm to the winds 


paper was attacked and wrecked. The re- 
sult was a protest of popular and news- 
paper indignation across the border, in 
Jugoslavia. In Belgrade the sentiments 
expressed were highly condemnatory of 
Italy and its way of doing business. It 
was only Italy’s size that saved her. Were 
Jugoslavia military resources commensu- 
rate with her neighbor’s, the League of 
Nations might have been confronted with 
a new task of war-stopping in the direction 
of the Balkan Peninsula. Jugloslavia did 
not avenge the attack of the Fascisti upon 
the Croatian minority in Triest, because 
it had not an army in sufficient numbers 
to attempt any punitive adventure. 

An interesting, and perhaps a significant 
feature of the arrest of Zinboni, himself a 
former follower of Mussolini but now a 


‘one respect—their political life has always — 


leader in the Unitary Socialist party, was 
the seizure, in his possession, of a rifle 
of the Austrain Steier type, a weapon of 
the same sort with which one of the gen- 
erals of the Italian army was killed by 
an assassin. On‘ this fact the Italian gov- 
ernment counted with some success in its 
plea to the people against Mussolini’s ene- 
mies as a group allied with foreign ene- 
mies of Italy. 

A glance over the six past years reveals 
Mussolini’s constant diminution of moral 
authority over the country which he rules. 
The first years of the Mussolini régime 
seemed to prove the superiority of the new 
premier’s moral character over his four 
predecessors, Bonomi, Facta, Orlando, and 
Nitti. Apparently they had not penetrated 
into the soul of Italy. The accession of 
Mussolini to power started things moving 
with an energy that seemed phenomenal. 
To begin with, he crushed by main force 
the Communist movement that had come | 
over southward in the form of Russian 
Bolshevism. The new man seemed to 
draw the Italian people together, to elimi- 
nate all the dangers of Russian Bolshe- 
vism, to infuse new energy into the work- 
ing muscles of the Italian people. Italy 
impressed the world with its amazing dis- 
play of productiveness and industry. 

But through the intervening years, 
Fascism appears to have lost considerably 
its propulsive power. Outbreaks of anti- 
Fascism have occurred in Rome and the 


| industrial quarters of Italy, such as the 


manufacturing center Iorino, from time to 
time. These displays of a desire by the 
Italian people for a return to constitu- 
tional methods were, of course, vigorously 
handled by -Mussolini and the men who 
surrounded him. Dictators have that rare 
gift of handling movements against them- — 
selves with some vigor; otherwise they 
would not be dictators. It remains to be 
seen how long Benito Mussolini will con- 
tinue to be master of Italy by main strength. 
The time will soon come when such homely 
remedies as castor oil—the main element 
of man-to-man strength in Fascismo—will 
cease to have the necessary virtue to keep 
the enemy of Communism in power, what- 
ever support he may enjoy from the king. 
At this juncture he has the support of his — 
organization; of its secretary, Farinacci; 
of Bastiniani, the chief secretary of the 
Fascist organization abroad; of the 180,- 
000 railway workers who joined his party 
after the failure of the latest attempt upon 
his life. 


THE QUESTION ARISES, how long 
can he continue to defy the thunderbolts, 
to treat the Italian constitution and 
Italian parliamentarism as dead letters? — 
The history of all dictators is alike in 
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been limited by the capacity of the people 
to endure their provocations. Mussolini’s 
back is up against the wall. The Italian 
people are apparently preparing to try 
conclusions with the latest experiment 
people-riding in their history. ooh 


The Meeting-House 


N LOOKING BACK to the country home 

of my boyhood, I see no more con- 
spicuous object than the meeting-house, 
not only as a feature of the landscape 
but also because of its prominence as a 
social center in my youthful experience. 

In a rural community, remote from any 
- commercial metropolis, where there is but 
one house of worship, no place offers bet- 
ter facilities for arriving at an epitome of 
the village life. Since every able-bodied 
resident was expected to be in regular at- 
tendance on the Sunday services, or suffer 
a serious loss in reputation, the meeting- 
house became the rallying point of the 
social activities, and fully justified its 
familiar title. . 

This old-fashioned term, distinguishing 

the building from the body which occupied 
it, seemed a commendable one, as in our 
town it was often found convenient to 
keep in mind the distinctions between 
meeting-house, church, and society (or 
parish), and they were rarely confounded, 
even in familiar conversation. 
We did not “attend church” but “went 
to meeting” (all of us), and these weekly 
gatherings, with the collateral incident of 
prayer meetings, missionary concerts, Sun- 
day-school, singing classes, sewing circle, 
picnics, etc., afforded unequaled opportuni- 
ties to the student-of country life and 
manners. 

We called the center of our village “The 
Green,” from its long, triangular common, 
at the northern apex of which the school- 
house and the poorhouse stood opposite 
each other, with a well-defined path con- 
necting them, which, theoretically, had no 
right to exist. The corners at the base 
of this green triangle were occupied, one 
by the brick “store” (with post office) and 
the other by the meeting-house, while be- 
tween the two stood the parsonage, better 
known as “the minister’s house,” and the 
residence of Squire Paine, the village 
lawyer. 

The meeting-house was similar in archi- 
_ tecture to the buildings generally erected 
for such purposes throughout rural New 
England, a plain wooden structure with 
pitch roof and a steeple in front. It was 
two stories in height, the large, upper 
floor being the sanctuary proper, and the 
lower division being devoted to the uses 
of the Sunday-school, sewing circle, prayer 
meetings, and other parish functions. ‘ Of 
course the edifice was painted white, and 
there were green blinds on the front win- 
dows. 

In the rear. stood those unsightly ap- 
pendages to most country meeting-houses, 
the horse-sheds, their ugliness somewhat 
disguised in summer by the shade of sur- 
rounding maples, above the green tops of 
which swung the gilded vane on the 
steeple. That steeple was to me a well- 
loved landmark, visible from the Bay 
Road on the south, from the Pelham hills 
on the east, and from various points on 
the west street; while, in coming from 
Mill Valley, I knew just the point in the 
road where I should see its weathercock 
shining above the tree-tops; and I recall 
the solemnity with which my father used 
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to assure me that that cock always re- 
sponded when he heard other roosters 
erow. There hung the bell whose chief 
office it was to call to meeting of a Sunday 
or to tell the listening village of a neigh- 
bor’s death. How often have I leaned 
on scythe or hoe as its slow, deep tones 
came sounding over the fields, while I 
wondered who was now resting from his 
labors, and counted the more rapid beats 
which numbered his ended years. 

Every Sabbath morning that bell rang 
commandingly a half-hour before services, 
summoning the community to its sacred 
duties, and sounded again, later, a final 
warning to the tardy and reluctant. 

It is, perhaps, a Sunday in the early 
summer, and from all the countryside 
the good people are wending their way 
Zionward. Some come by conveyances of 
various kinds, buggies, carryalls, ete. (this 
was long before the motor age), but many 
are afoot, walking singly, or in neighborly 
groups, along the narrow footpath between 
the dust and the dew. The children stop 
here and there for a wayside rose or a be- 
lated lilac, while the mothers look on 
somewhat disapprovingly, being doubtful 
of the propriety of carrying posies to 
meeting, which in our town savored of 
vanity. 

As we near the door of the meeting- 
house, we find the broad steps occupied 
in force by the young men of the village. 
They are talking of the weather and the 
crops, and thinking of the girls, as is right 
and natural. They feel themselves to be, 
what they are, the observed of all, and 
no shy young actor on his first appearance 
is more self-conscious. Arrayed in broad- 
cloth and stiff linen, they put on a Sun- 
day manner with their Sunday clothes, 
and are vastly less interesting than they 
are in their workaday garb and environ- 
ment. With the younger boys the Sunday 
change in costume becomes intolerable, es- 
pecially if his habitually untrammeled 
feet are cramped in his Sunday ‘“cow- 
hides,” and I used to bless the parental 
permission for one boy to carry his tor- 
menting shoes in his hand on his return 
from meeting. I used to wonder why 
shoes were considered so essential to a 
Sunday toilet, since the Old Testament 
worthies whom I had been taught to re- 
vere removed their own when standing in 
holy places. 

But the bell ceases its clang, the steps 
are vacated, the'people are in their seats, 
and the minister is in command. 

The interior of the meeting-house had 
nothing more unique in its construction 
than the outside. There two narrow aisles 
dividing four rows of narrow box-like 
pews with narrow, uncomfortable seats— 
all quite consistent with the narrow, un- 
comforting theology of that people and 
period. Like the pews, the pulpit was 
painted white, but it had a red silk 
eushion for its Bible and a black hair- 
cloth sofa for its preacher. . 

Directly before the pulpit was a ma- 
hogany “communion table,” generally 
spread with Wellsprings, American Mes- 
sengers, and Zion’s Heralds, thus serving 


as a mail delivery office for the subscribers 
to these periodicals for the propagation 
of piety. 

At the opposite end of the house, in a 
recess over the lower entry, were the 
“singers’ seats,” raised a few feet above 
the main floor and constituting the only 
semblance to a gallery. There gathered 
the select vocal talent of the village, deci- 
mated every fall by the secession of the 
dissatisfied and reinforced every spring 
from the winter singing school. In the 
palmy days of our choir, ‘Uncle Bill” was 
the leader, and served with a zeal and 
vigor which won for him a more than 
local renown. A _ bass-viol and “fiddle” 
furnished the accompaniments, and gave 
better results than did the second-hand 
“melodeon” which succeeded them. It was 
at this end of the meeting-house that 
most of the parish disturbances originated, 
and here “Uncle Bill” started the great 
dissension which divided the society for 
several months, each faction occupying the 
house on alternate Sundays for their 
respective worshipings of the “God of 
Battles.” 

When the choir sang, the congregation 
rose and faced the music, turning its col- 
lective back upon the pulpit; but our 
family pew being in one of the side rows, 
we were able to keep both choir and pulpit 
in sight, besides having, in sermon time, 
a full view of the congregation. This 
pew of ours was in the northeast corner 
and, though cold in winter, I liked it well 
in summer, when, through its open win- 
dow, I could see the tree-tops against the 
blue sky, and steal glimpses of the far-off 
hills. Pleasant country sounds drifted in 
to beguile the monotony of the sermon 
and mitigate the tedium of the long 
prayer. I heard the lowing of cattle, the 
piping of robins and blackbirds, the gos- 
sipy cackle of the hens, and, in some mo- 
ment of quiet, the whir of grasshoppers 
or the chirp of crickets. I knew that 
if I might but stand upon the seat I 
eould see many things of much more im- 
portance than those immediately before me 
—the berry-fields, the orchards, with here 
and there an early-bearing apple tree, and 
the alder-marked line of Hop Brook, where 
the dace and hornpout were waiting for 
me to drop them a line; and, wondering 
if the disciples were allowed to fish on 
Sunday, I would have floated into sleep 
had not maternal vigilance bidden me by 
a nod and a head of caraway to pay at- 
tention to the sermon. Those sermons! I 
wonder what they were all about. I can 
recall nothing of the many that were de- 
livered in my presence during those years 
of my heedless childhood. Yet I well re- 
member our minister as “a real good man.” 
He had been a missionary and had spent 
twelve years in Persia, whence he was 
finally recalled by the American Board. 
Perhaps the Persians proved as indifferent 
to his sermons as I was, which seems sad 
for the missionary, the Persians, and my- 
self. I think the good man rarely spoke 
of his foreign experiences: certainly he 
never boasted of them, and modesty was 
not his only virtue, for he was above 
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' suspicion of heresy; he never skimped his 
sermons; he never indulged in humor in 
the pulpit, and he was distinctly kind and 
gentlemanly. If he had a weakness, it was 
the writing of verse. He had written a 
great deal of it, and every respectable 
house in town kept, side by side with the 
family Bible, a volume nearly as large, 
entitled “The Pilgrim’s Harp, by Rev.— 
-——, Twelve years Missionary to the Per- 
sians.” One of those volumes was long 
a feature in the scanty library of our own 
household, and I recall a few lines therein 
from a harping on the great meteoric dis- 
play of many years ago. 

The fearful cry ‘‘’Tis raining fire!’ 

Had pierced every ear. In loose attire, 

Forth rushing to behold, admire, 

The wondrous scene, with rapt desire— 

The bed forsaken with a leap, 

I from the window took a peep ; 

And in the darkness still and deep 

Beheld sublimity. : 
The words “in loose attire’ were said 
to be the only ones ever written by our 
minister which could possibly call a blush 
to the cheek of his congregation. Yet why 
should I mock at these metrical weak- 
nesses? Surely none of “the glorious com- 
pany of the” poets ever lived a more 
blameless life than did this twelve-year 
missionary, and who knows what hunger 
for appreciation may have lurked among 
his too fluent lines? 

I cannot recall the old meeting-house 
without filling its pews with the old faces 
upon which I so often gazed from the 
vantage ground of that corner pew. 

Well in front sat “Uncle Joslyn,” a 
kindly old man of soldierlike bearing and 
dignified costume, who was totally deaf 
and could hear nothing of service or ser- 
mon. But he was regular and punctual 
in his attendance, partly, no doubt, be- 
cause it had become a fixed habit of his 
‘pious life, but mainly, he claimed, as an 
example to others. I used to wish that 
he would at least fall asleep, but his dark 
eyes shone vigilantly from under his 
abundant white hair whenever I looked 
his way. 

Opposite our pew sat the richest man 
and the most noted personage in the vil- 
lage, the old Lieutenant. He had received 
his rank in the War of 1812, and he was 
of great interest to us boys as a link with 
the historic past. He had the largest 
farm in the town, and on it gave employ- 
ment to many of the youth of the village, 
who, under his patriarchal supervision, 
gradually rose to the distinction of “hired 
men.” Never was there a more constant 
attendant upon “the means of Grace” than 
the old lieutenant, never a more systematic 
contributor to the fund for “Foreign Mis- 
sions,” and, in my juvenile estimation, 
never a more parsimonious person. Now, 
however, I feel that I may have done him 
injustice, and that his seeming niggardli- 
ness was but an outgrowth of those New 
Wngland principles of economy which had 
become a part of his religion: for very 
religious he was. I knew by heart the 
customary phrasing of his prayers, and 
can see the good old veteran now, with 
his tall, broad-shouldered form and strongly 
lined face, crowned with iron-gray hair, as 
he stepped, rather limpingly, into the eve- 
ning prayer meeting. 

. When the opening exercises of this 
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neighborhood service were over and the 
last notes of Ward or Dundee had faded 
on the ear, the minister would express his 
hope that the time might be “fully occu- 
pied,” as it generally was, with “experi- 
ences” and exhortations, and with prayers 
of the character described by some flippant 
rhymer— 

He prayed for the Jew and Pagan, 

For the Turk and the Infidel; 

_ He prayed, or he told the Lord he prayed, 
For everything out of Heil. ote 


Then the Lieutenant would rise and begin 
his devotions with these words: “We 
thank Thee that we can call Thee by that 


- most endearing name—‘Our Father’! The 


oft-repeated phrase grew stale to me, but 
now it takes on a tenderer meaning as I 


recall that he had had no one to call him 


by “that most endearing name.” But he 
has long been dead, and his monument is 
as old as Nineveh; for he gave his name 
and money to a eollection of hideously 
interesting slabs from that ancient me- 
tropolis. They found lodgment in the 
museum of the neighboring college, and 
near them are far older records, where 
antediluvian monsters had left their sub- 
sequently petrified “footprints on the 
sands of time.” : 

Halfway down the aisle, on our side, 
sat Aunt Malviny, her husband, and her 
boys. She was stout, warm-hearted, and 
one of those universal “aunts” with sym- 
pathies reaching from her next-door neigh- 
bors to those who fall among thieves on 
the road to Jericho. Her husband, a “well- 
to-do” farmer, was not a church member, 
but, nevertheless, was a stanch upholder 
of the most uncompromising Calvinism, 
and sat, Sunday after Sunday, hearing 
himself damned with the most indifferent 
complacency. 

I remember calling one morning at their 
house and finding Aunt Malviny and her 
spinster sister much concerned over the 
preparation of a proper epitaph for an- 
other sister, recently deceased, who was 
not a “professor.” They wanted a verse 
which, while informing the public that the 
salvation of the departed one was by no 
mmeans despaired of, should not presume 
too much upon the divine clemency. It 
was my happiness to help them out of 
their dilemma, and thus the only enduring 
lines which I have written are engraved 
upon that country tombstone. 

Near Aunt Malviny sat another well- 
known character, “Miss Vesta,” the vil- 
lage dressmaker; probably her gentle 
spirit is no longer troubled over the mis- 
fits of earth, but I shall long remember 
that sweet and delicate “old maid,” who 
denied herself in her devotion to a bed- 
ridden mother and in constant kindnesses 
to all the neighborhood. 

In the back of the south row of pews 
were the paupers’ seats, and chief among 
their few occupants were Mrs. Hale and 
her daughter Rahab. Mrs. Hale was a 
“professor,” and gave the whole street 
the benefit of her theological opinions. She 
was one of the brawniest and brazenest 
of women, and was the terror of my child- 
hood from her standing threat to kiss me. 
(Alas, I did not then realize how very, 
very seldom I should ever be in similar 
peril from any other of her sex.) 
she has long filled a commodious and un- 
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“marked graye, and her daughter abun- | 


dantly occupied her place until she kindled 
a fire which consumed the old almshouse 
and lighted her into Northampton jail. 
Occasionally our pulpit was “supplied” 
from the neighboring college. Some pro- 
fessor or tutor, moved with a missionary 
spirit, would descend upon us with an 
air of pious patronage which we were not 
slow to recognize. Students were not in- 
frequent visitors in our meeting-house, 
sometimes remaining to the noon Sunday- 
school and lending their highly-trained 
minds to an elucidation of the Scriptures 
which would have delighted the “Funda- 
mentalists” of to-day. My dear and pious 
mother was long an honored teacher in 
that Sunday-school, and though I was 
never in one of her classes she used to 
teach me at home how to “search the Scrip- 


tures”; and while she was scrupulous in 


“keeping holy the Sabbath Day,” she 
never allowed that holy keeping to become a 
weariness in her love-governed household. 

There were Sunday-school concerts every 
month when we sang “I want to be an 
angel” and similar pious lyrics with more 
gusto than sentiment, and glibly recited 
each his Bible text, to the hoped-for sat- 
isfaction of parents and teachers. I vividly 
recall an experience of my own at one of 
these concerts! Having had a schoolboy 
feud with one of my classmates, I told 
him that I had a verse for him to repeat 
namely, “And the Lord 
opened the mouth of the ass.” “Sure,” 
replied my friend, “and Ill say it just 
after you have recited your text.” So we 
each made a different selection. 

I wonder if some other boy now occupies 
that corner pew and whether, of a sum- 
mer Sunday, he has the same truant long- 
ings which I used to feel; and in winter 
does he, too, realize the remoteness of the 
big stoves at the other end of the meeting- 
house? Does he study, as I did, the cracks 
and stains upon those old walls and ceil- 
ings, still as clearly drawn in my memory 
as the map of Great Britain? That 
semblance to a locomotive smoke-stack 
which smeared the ceiling between our 
window and the pulpit—what miles I have 
traveled behind it, while my pleased 
mother thought me lost in the sermon, 
with heavenward lifted eyes. 


After a long absence I returned one day 
to the old meeting-house, but I did not 
sit in the old pew. It was a funeral which 
called me again to that familiar place, 
and, though I remember no weddings 
there, there had been many funerals. The 
season was May, but the day was warm 
as July and, through the open windows, 
the soft airs drifted laden with sweet 
odors and dear memories. It was a day 
of farewells to me. I was burying more 
than my dead. The very building seemed 
a friend, both in itself and for the sake __ 
of her who had so often led me through | 
its narrow aisles. But the old doors’ 
closed behind me, the old bell sounded its 
deep good-by, and I parted from it all. 
Since then the “Meetinghouse” has become _ 
a “church,” and I hear of stained-glass 
windows and other ill-fitting elaborati 5 
but I prefer to remember it in its old 
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Fi Desa WORLD COURT has now been 

in existence for. almost four years. 
When it was established it was quite new 
in the world and it had to blaze its own 
trail. It had been preceded by the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration, which was 
no more than a framework for arbitration. 
From 1900 to 1925, the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration has been used in eighteen 
cases, and I think he would be a bold 
person who would say that it has not 
Served the world in good stead. But it 
was never deemed an adequate instrument 
either for frequent use or for the contin- 
uous development of jurisprudence. And 
its work furnished to the new Court, 
established in 1921, little aid for making 
its beginning. - 

But in these four years, the new Court 
has functioned continuously with growing 
satisfaction among the lawyers of the 
world and with cumulating confidence 
among politicians. I think none of us 
quite foresaw the extent to which it would 
be used. For my own part, I was very 
apprehensive that it might remain an 
ornament for several years. I took refuge 

- in the early history of the Supreme Court 
of the United States which met five times 
in 1790, 1791, and 1792 without having 

a contested case to come before it. But 

in these four years, the World Court has 

been called upon for seventeen opinions, 
each of which has contributed to the settle- 
ment of some international problem. It is 
meeting to-day for its ninth session, and it 
has now pending before it two questions 
fraught with deep significance to interna- 
tional security. The Supreme Court of the 
United States gave but three opinions 
during its first four years. The analogy 
cannot be pressed very far; but if the 
early history of the World Court is com- 
pared either with the early history of the 
Supreme Court of the United States or 
with the early history of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, one may indulge a 
confident belief that the new agency has 
already found its place in the structure 
of world society. 

I think my own view may be stated by 
referring to the work of the World Court 
during the current year. On February 21 
of this year it gave its tenth advisory 
opinion to the Council of the League of 
Nations with reference to a dispute be- 
tween Greece and Turkey concerning the 
interpretation of the Lausanne Convention 
for the exchange of Greek and Turkish 
Capen That opinion made it pos- 
for the two governments to continue 
. work which they had already begun in 
endeavor to make living conditions in 
ountry more satisfactory. If no 
shad been in existence to which 
‘ ort, I cannot see how they 
ve avoided failure in the effort to 
he Lausanne Convention. 
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On March 26, 1925, the Court handed 
down its fourth judgment relating to the 
interpretation of a previous judgment 
given in a dispute betweeen Bulgaria and 
Greece. On the same day the Court 
handed down a fifth judgment dealing with 
the Mavromattis-Jerusalem concessions 
which were the subject of a contested case 
brought by Greece against Great Britain. 
On May 16, 1925, the Court gave its eley- 
enth advisory opinion to the Council of 
the League relating to the maintenance of 
a postal service by Poland within the 
borders of the Free City of Danzig. In 
each of these three cases the action of the 
Court removed causes of friction. No one 
can say with confidence that the con- 
tinuance of the friction would have dis- 
turbed the peace of the world, but it is 
not to be denied that the existence of the 
friction was in itself a factor which added 
to other factors made more difficult the 
maintenance of friendly relations between 
the governments involved. 

When the Court met for its regular 
annual session on June 15, 1925, it had 
become unnecessary for any action to be 
taken with reference to one question that 
was on its docket. On March 14, 1925, the 
Council of the League of Nations had 
requested an advisory opinion with refer- 
ence to the expulsion by Turkey of the 
Ecumenical Patriarch from Constanti- 
nople. This action had given rise to a 
great deal of tension both in Turkey and 
in Greece, and the two governments had 
become embroiled in a serious dispute 
concerning the legality of the action taken 
by Turkey. The dispute had been con- 
sidered by the Council of the League of 
Nations, although Turkey is not a member 
of the League, and in its effort to settle 
the dispute the Council had found it 
necessary to have the legal question 
cleared out of the way. When, however, 
the Court was asked for an advisory opin- 
ion, the Greek and Turkish governments 
took account of the fact in their own 
direct dealings, with the consequence that 
an agreement was reached which had 
theretofore been impossible. The question 
was thus settled out of court and the two 
governments asked the Council to with- 


draw the request for an advisory opinion: 


which neither any ing desired to be 
given. 

During the annual session last summer, 
the Court considered an important case 
brought by Germany against Poland on 
May 15, 1925. Germany is not a party to 
maintaining the Court, and the case is an 
interesting instance in which the Court is 
used as a judicial agency by a state which 
has taken no part in setting it up. The 
German government complained of cer- 
tain expropriations made by Poland in 
Upper Silesia, alleged to constitute a yio- 


lation of Poland’s treaty obligations. The 
Polish government did not join in a sub- 
mission of the case, and in fact contested 
the jurisdiction of the Court. But the 
German-Polish Convention relating to 
Upper Silesia signed at Geneva on May 15, 
1922, had provided that differences of 
opinion with respect to the execution of 
the Convention should be submitted to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 
In other words, the two governments had 
conferred on the Court a compulsory juris- 
diction with respect to disputes arising out 
of the operation of the Treaty as to Upper 
Silesia. The Polish government contended 
that this compulsory jurisdiction did not 
cover the case in hand. But after a thor- 
ough argument of the question, on August 
25, 1925, the Court handed down an opinion 
to the effect that it had jurisdiction under 
the Treaty. It now remains for Germany’s 
case to be heard on its merits, and a 
special- session of the Court is to be held 
early in 1926 for that purpose. 

The Court is now sitting in a special 


-Session as a result of a request for an 


advisory opinion frelating to questions 
which have arisen in the efforts of the 
Council of the League of Nations to settle 
a dispute over Mosul between Great 
Britain and Turkey. The Council reached 
a point in its mediation where it could not 
proceed further without a settlement of 
legal questions on which the British and 
Turkish governments took different points 
of view. It was essential, therefore, that 
an advisory opinion should be sought from 
the Court, and although the request for the 
opinion was not made until September 19, 
1925, the Court met in special session on 
October 22 to deal-with it. 

It thus appears that the Court has been 
in session during each month of the year 
of 1925, with the single exception of the 
month of September. Six important in- 
ternational issues have found place in its 
docket during the current year. It would 
be too much to say that the action of 
the Court has prevented or will prevent a 
war in any one of these six cases. It is 
not too much to say that each of the six 
has a significance for peace and security 
quite beyond the merits of the particular 
question involved. For each of them was 
a source of friction somewhere, and but 
for the action of the Court may have 
served as a germ for the development of 
discord the end of which no one could 
foresee. 

It must be noted also that the Court is 
acting not as an isolated international body 
throughout this year of its history, but 
is acting as a part of a more general 
effort to maintain peace. It serves in 
auxiliary fashion to enable other bodies 
to function effectively and successfully. 
This is the importance of its giving ad- 
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visory opinions to the Council of the 
League of Nations. Instances have been 
numerous during the past four years in 
which two parties in dispute were unable 
or unwilling to formulate a dispute in 
such terms that the whole might be goy- 
erned by law applied by the Court. They 
were willing, however, to carry their 
difference before the Council of the 
League of Nations, and having done so 
they were willing that certain legal ques- 
tions conditioning the Council’s ultimate 
action should be isolated and referred to 
the Court for settlement. In four years, 
nineteen requests have been made by the 
Council for advisory opinions, while the 
Court has been called upon to deliver 
only, six judgments in contested cases. 
It seems clear, therefore, that a large part 
of the usefulness of an agency of this 
kind is dependent on the aid it may give 
to other processes of peace under way at 
the time. ; 
During the past-year I have talked 
with a great many lawyers from many 
different countries about the exercise by 
the Court of its function to give advisory 
opinions. I find lawyers in other countries 
wholly unable to understand the opposition 
which has developed in America to the 
Court’s giving advisory opinions. They 
look upon this as the most valuable part 
of the service which the Court may per- 
form. The Court itself has amply safe- 
guarded its own position as a judicial 
tribunal and has made it perfectly clear 
that it will never act except as it may 
move freely within the limitations of law. 
I do not know any lawyer who denies 
that the advisory opinions which the Court 
has given to date have greatly contributed 
to the peaceful settlement of important 
disputes. The opposition which continues 
in America is based either on gross ig- 
norance or inflated fears. If this opposition 
should succeed, the usefulness of the Court 
as an instrument of peace would in my 
judgment be reduced by fully fifty 
per cent. I believe that after the ex- 
perience of the last four years, the govern- 
ments of other countries which have set 
up this Court and maintained it would 
spurn any suggestion by the United States 
to abandon these opinions. For my part 
it seems more important that this function 
of the Court be maintained than that the 
United States should give its support to 
the Court. And I should be willing to 
wait a generation for the action which 
President Harding and President Coolidge 
have recommended rather than to see 
the Court shorn of a power so essential to 
the ordering of our international life. 
Some proposals may be made in the 
forthcoming debate in the Senate for 
restricting the advisory opinions of the 


Court. I believe the effort to have the’ 


Court deprived of this function has al- 
. Yeady failed. But there are indications 
that the tactic will be followed of seeking 
- to put forward impossible or undesirable 
conditions under which the Court would 
eontinue to give advisory opinions. Sen- 
ator Pepper has proposed that the United 
States should stipulate that the Court may 
not give secret advisory opinions. The 
Court itself has already taken a decision 
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to this effect. But we are told that its 
Rules of Court, in which the decision is 
embodied, might be changed. I think 
there is not the slightest reason for an- 
ticipating any such change. And in any 
event the change is not likely to be made 
in the face of a public opinion. 

Efforts are also being made to have the 
United States stipulate that the parties 
must be heard before the Court gives an 
advisory opinion. But the whole device 
is an effort to escape the formalization of 
international questions as disputes between 
parties. And I believe that other countries 
will be unwilling to accept such a limita- 
tion on the exercise of this jurisdiction by 
the Court. 

So much has already been accomplished 
in setting up the World Court, so many 
difficulties have been surmounted, so 
many fears have been allayed, so much 
success has been achieved by the Court 
itself, that I cannot look forward to the 
world’s ever being content to be without 
this instrument of peace and security. 
I believe the Court has come into the world 
to stay. I believe we may look forward to 
its being used more and more as time goes 
on. And if one can project his imagination 
so far as fifty years into the future, I 
suspect that the friends of peace of that 
day will look back upon our own time 
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and say that the establishment of this 
Court is one of our lasting achievements. 

Yet I would repeat my insistence that 
the Court alone is not enough, that its use- 
fulness depends upon its fitting into a larger 
program of international action, and that 
our generation has an opportunity to make 
a contribution to peace and security of 
which this Court is but a small part. 
Without the League of Nations, I should 
have far less hope that the Court would 
be able to render in the future a signifi- 
cant service. With the League of Nations 
functioning at the same time and along- 
side the Court, I think there is every 
reason for us to look forward with con- 
fident expectations. 

But these two bodies deserve our sup- 
port, not as institutions to which our 
allegiance must be fixed, not as obligations 
on paper which states have undertaken, 
not as commitments in advance to exclude 
the possibility of war, but as agencies 
which must be at hand to serve the. 
process of peace. Neither of them is an 
end in itself, both are but parts of a 
method of dealing with international 
affairs. Both fit into the contribution 
which our generation ought to make to 
peace and security as a way of interna- 
tional life. F 
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Fundamentalism a Major Political Issue 


Frank R. Kent says it is coming throughout the country 


Frank R. Kent, of the Baltimore Sun, 
one of America’s wisest political observers, 
writes in the December Harper’s Magazine 
that Fundamentalism is one of two issues 
in this country that really agitate the 
minds and hearts of the people. The 
other is prohibition. Mr. Kent recently 
returned from an extensive tour from 
coast to coast; he talked and learned, and 
he knows whereof he speaks. The other 
issue is prohibition, but he believes that 
the Bible issue is capable of stirring men 
and women even more deeply than the 
liquor problem. 

For the last four years, THE REGISTER 
has been calling attention to the reality 
and warning of the seriousness of the 
issue raised by the Fundamentalists and 
prophesying that this question would some 
day be one of the first to command public 
and political interest throughout the land. 
This contention and this prediction have 
been borne out by the careful conclusions 
of a man whose primary interest is not 
religion, who speaks as a seasoned student 
of polities, whose observations on the state 
of the country are deliberately made. Mr. 
Kent remarks that voters feel but do not 
think on the Bible issue. 2 

Herewith is reprinted Mr. Kent’s obser- 
vation on the religious question in its 
political implications. After stating that, 
until a short time ago, prohibition was the 
one thing that really stirred public senti- 
ment, he continues: ; 

“Now we.have another—not fundamen- 
tally different, dividing men and women 
along the same lines, and capable of even 


more deeply stirring them—to wit, the 
Bible issue. Perhaps it would have come 
into politics without the Dayton trial. It 
was on its way, but the Bryan-Darrow 
battle, the enormous publicity from evo- 
lutionist and anti-evolutionist with which 
the world was drenched while the case 
lasted, the fight between the scientists and 
the Fundamentalists which is continuing 
in nearly every community, has thrust this 
issue deep into our politics. 3 
“Few political observers doubt that we 
are at the start of another such fight as 
we had over prohibition, that here is 
another issue which reaches the hearts of 
the people and on which politicians will 
straddle, seekers for office trim and pose 
—another issue that will promote hypoc- 
risy and deceit and encourage the fools, 
the frauds, and the fakers. It is easy to 
imagine its progress not, perhaps, to the 
point of a constitutional amendment like 
prohibition—that is unthinkable—but to 
the point where in many States sentiment 
will be so strong that it will be necessary 
to nominate Fundamentalist against Fund- 
amentalist and, in others, evolutionist 
against evolutionist, in order to avoid the 
blind wrath of the voters who feel but do 
not think on such questions. 
’ “It is hard to see how it can be ‘other 
than disheartening to thoughtful persons 
to grasp the fact that these two issues, 
neither one of which has the slightest 
business in politics, are the only ones 
capable of striking a spark from nine- 
tenths of the people of the country to-day. 
’ (Continued on page 1242) ae 
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CORRESPONDENCE ° 


_ Welcome to This Friend! 
To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN RuGISTER -— 


Enclosed find three dollars, for which 
please enter my subscription to THE CuHRIs- 


TIAN Reeister for one year. For some— 


time past I have been receiving Unitarian 
literature from the Post Office Missions at 
Washington, D.C., and St. Louis, Mo., all 
of which was very interesting to me, 
especially some of the literature and per- 
sonal letters received from a former 
secretary of the latter mission. It may 
seem strange to you when I state that I 
have never met or talked with any Uni- 
tarians (knowing them to be such), al- 
though nothing would afford me greater 
pleasure than to do so; and if you see fit 
to put these few lines in THE RecistTer, I 
shall be glad to hear from any of the 
readers who may have the time and in- 
- eclination to write me. I was raised a 
Roman Catholic, and during my boyhood 
was a constant reader in a Catholic 
library. At the age of eighteen years I 
became utterly disgusted with it all; and, 
as many of the objections to the Catholic 
teachings and practices also applied to the 
other orthodox churches, I was not at- 
tracted to them in the least. In fact, I 
was hard driven toward atheism, but 
could never quite bring myself to believe 
that the universe, as well as our little 
planet, was governed wholly by chance. 
, Sincerely yours, 


T. S. Lone. . 
619 Bertley Street : 


Mopnriy, Mo., 
December 7, 1925. 


On College Publicity 
To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN RbGISTHR :— 


In your issue of December 38, under the 
editorial caption “Snappy College Pub- 
licity,”’ you ask the question, ‘““What rules 
the colleges” and you proceed to answer 
by saying, “The publicity megaphone rules 
the colleges” and instance Dartmouth as 

* probably the original and most glaring 

example of this kind of management and 
refer somewhat disparagingly to President 
Hopkins as the “darling of some news- 
paper offices.” 
_ With reference to the management of the 
College, its policies are determined and 
earried out by a Board of twelve Trustees, 
of whom Mr. Hopkins is the chairman. 
This board is advised and assisted by a 
Council consisting of twenty-five members 
selected with considerable care by the 
alumni from their own number from all 
parts of the United States. I have been 
a member of that Board of Trustees for 
eighteen years and have attended every 
one of its meetings during that time ex- 
cept two. I may then, in your opinion, 
be fairly regarded as competent to speak 
of its purposes and its ideals, and therefore 
justified in expressing the resentment [ 
feel toward the implications of your edi- 
torial; --- re 

You offer a qualified apology for the 
editorial in stating that may be you have 
exaggerated the situation a little. This 
leaves: me at a loss to understand the 
real purpose of an unwarranted criticism 


of this character. 


Surely you would not 
be deliberately malicious or intentionally 
misrepresent as has been done in this case. 
To stoop to journalism at its worst would 
be unworthy of you. Maybe the expla- 
nation lies in the necessity under which 
eyen an editor of a religious weekly may 
labor from time to time, of challenging 
the attention of his readers by saying, 
and I adopt your own words, something 
“snappy’—something that may possibly 
“eo over with a bang’—a weakness which 
you ascribe to college presidents. 

You say, “Would more assiduous collab- 
oration on the academic problems and less 
press notices for the publicity man’s album 
be good advice for colleges in general?” 
As a single example of collaboration, 
among many that I might mention, I will 
cite this instance. Professor Leon B. 
Richardson, a member of the Dartmouth 
faculty, was given a leave of absence in the 
year 1923-24 to visit leading colleges and 
universities in this country and in Eng- 
land, and the result of his conferences with 
the managements of these institutions, 
Some thirty or more in all, the College 
published in a volume of about three 
hundred pages entitled “A Study of the 
Liberal College” and distributed the 
volume among the leading colleges of the 
land. I am pleased to send a copy of 
this to you. You may, indeed, find it 
worthy of editorial comment. 


Ez uno disce omnia. 


LEWIS PARKHURST. 
WINCHESTER, MASS. 


[The reader of this letter will miss the 
point if he does not read (or reread) the 
editorial. The main proposition was not 
about Dartmouth, but that the press agent 
of the American college has too much 
swath. We merely cited Dartmouth as 
probably the original example. We named 
seven other examples. 

Surely, among college executives through- 
out the land, as the Editor knows posi- 
tively from first-hand and authentic sources 
(including some Dartmouth men), Dart- 
mouth is regarded as “the best press- 
agented school in the country.” We believe 
in publicity. We believe in Dartmouth. 
But it is one of many colleges whose pres- 
idents are now suffering from staccato 
epigrammitis. This is an American in- 
fection, a part of the Babbittry of bigger 
and better boosting. We do not like it. 
We spoke of President Hopkins as ‘‘a gifted 
leader.” He is. But he is, as others are, 
we feel, exploited by college press agents 
who want to “get over’ a story and keep 
the executives ‘out in front” more than 
they seek to serve the higher cause of edu- 
eation. And it is true all over the country. 

We agree that Dartmouth’s ideals are 
all right. We spoke strictly .about its 
press-agenting, and the press-agenting of 
many other schools, which we think is 
not right but wrong. We used the press 
agent’s own language in showing our ob- 
jection, and we are glad Mr. Parkhurst 
quoted it. In doing so, he emphasized its 
offensiveness and the offensiveness of the 
whole loud brood of explosive and pyro- 
technical nomenclature that has passed 
from the sporting page’s record of the 
pugilistic arena and the playing field to 
the shades of academic council and learn- 
ing. 

We are grateful to Mr. Parkhurst for 
the book. We shall read it. That, how- 
ever, is another story. It is worthy of 


all praise. We have considered at length 
the reactions of certain Dartmouth men 
to Professor Richardson, and there is a 
healthy difference of opinion about what 
is the right course for Dartmouth. But. 
there can be no question of the great’ 
value of the book to the cause of edu- 
eation. All of which—the foregoing—is 
another hand-out of freely-bestowed pub- 
licity to the College, whose sons are all 
ever ready and eager to glorify Alma 
Mater.—TuHE EprTor.] 


An Important Situation 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


May I not on my own responsibility 
present through your columns a situation 
which I regard as of vital importance to 
the Unitarian churches and to the denom- 
ination? 

The Unitarian Social Service Council 
was formed at the May meetings, 1923, 
by a group representing the several Uni- 
tarian bodies, in order to bring about a 
co-ordinated direction of the community 
service which had come to be a recog- 
nized and major interest of these bodies. 
It was the voicing of a demand that there 
should be a central and comprehensive 
bureau for promotion of effective methods. 
Its organization took formal shape that 
September at the General Conference,. 
when by-laws were adopted and officers 
elected. Its purposes were stated to be 
“to promote the application of religious 
principles through a program of service 
for church people: (a) To aid local 
churches in the development of their own 
programs; (0) to co-ordinate the work of 
Unitarian and other churches and agen- 
cies.” 

During these two years the Council has 
undertaken to realize the hope and intent 
of its organizers. It has had the devoted 
service of a group who have made up its ex- 
ecutive committee. It has enlisted as 
consultants a staff of some thirty of the 
most eminent social workers in the nation, 
none of these declining the appointment 
and all of them responding with heartiness 
to requests for their contribution to a 
judgment on the several practical questions 
which have been submitted to them. It 
has had the co-operation of the Laymen’s 
League, the Women’s Alliance, the Young 
People’s Religious Union, the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, and a number of other 
Unitarian bodies, each of which has been 
represented in the many meetings of the 
executive committee. It has been made 
conscious of the widespread denomina- 
tional interest in the personal approval 
given it. 

It lacks, however, the active co-opera- 
tion and financial assistance of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association. The grounds 
for refusal, that the appropriation of 
money for the purpose would be ultra vires, 
a violation of the trust imposed upon the 
officials, and not for what could claim to 
be a denominational purpose, deserve re- 
spect. But they do not answer the need, 
—they do not provide an alternative. The 
obvious alternative would be an effective 
‘department of community service in the 
American Unitarian Association, but that 
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is represented to be impracticable at pres- 
ent because-of lack of money in the treas- 
ury without diversion from other channels, 
such as the support: of needy churches. 
The resolution adopted at the Cleveland 
conference calling for a revitalized depart- 
ment of community service carried no ap- 
propriation clause. 

Social service also came to definite rec- 
. ognition in the terms of the merger of the 
National Conference and the American 
Unitarian Association, by the provision 
that one of the directors should be a rep- 
resentative of this interest. It came 
about that I was chosen to the directorate 
of the Association on that basis, and us 
such was made chairman of a committee 
on community service. As constituted. 
and without any appropriation to its work, 
that committee is and can be for the pres- 
ent at least purely ornamental. Nothing 
being given it, nothing is asked of it. 

The situation is thus simplified to the 
point that either the Unitarian denomina- 
tion abandons concerted effort in the field 
of community service; or the Council, as 
the instrument to that end, shall be main- 
tained at least until the American Unita- 
rian Association resuscitates its own de- 
partment. 

We have to submit to the people of the 
churches, their ministers, and their inter- 
church organizations, the question whether 
‘or not a definite, active, central direction 
of community service activities shall not 
exist or whether it shall be continued in 
the organization which, in ways that amply 
demonstrate its possibilities, now cherishes 
this interest and seeks its practical ful- 
fillment. 

Already the Council office finds itself 
obligated in many specific problems of 
great importance to individuals, churches, 
and the denomination. Many churches 
have expressed a desire to study their im- 
mediate neighborhoods, making use of the 
Council outline and calling upon the con- 
sultants for expert advice as to what can 
be done. Another project is the study of 
Unitarian funds available through the 
churches and otherwise for charitable and 
philanthropic purposes. A third problem 
is the care of aged Unitarians, preliminary 
‘studies of which have already been pre- 
sented through the columns of THE Rezgc- 
ister. The Forum Committee is called 
upon by churches which desire to pre- 
sent consistent, well-balanced programs 
dealing with social service topics. There 
is a strong demand for more adequate 
social service instruction for church schools 
and adult study classes. 

This entire body of work, which by its 
nature requires the full-time service of 
trained experts, is now dependent entirely 
upon volunteer effort. 

Here is a denominational opportunity of 
the first order, and since there is no reason 
further to hope for assistance from the 
American Unitarian Association under 
present conditions, it remains for others 
to do what they can with the limited re- 
Sources at their command. 

HERBERT C. Parsons, 

Director American Unitarian Association; 

President Unitarian Social Service Council. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Christian Register 
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World Alliance Mere in Detroit 


Great fellowship for peace, and practicable idealism 


SAMUEL 


VERY MAN with a soul in him is 

to-day thinking of the possibilities of 
comradeship among the nations as the hope 
of tomorrow.” So said Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton at the annual meeting of the 
American Council of the World Alliance 
for promoting International Good Will 
through the Churches, in Detroit. 

Those of us who have been associated 
with this movement from the start real- 
ized on Armistice Day that the organiza- 
tion is no longer seeking its way. It has 
found its path and its legitimate method 
of service. Its leaders make no random 
guesses and cherish no futile illusions. 
Strong and sure run the great lines of 
their endeavor. There is no hesitation 
and no vacillation, but steady, assured ad- 
vance toward a definite objective. Chris- 
tendom now possesses in the Alliance an 
adequate tool for the promotion of inter- 
national good will, wrought in the furnace 
of experience, pliant enough for delicate 
adventures, and strong enough for dif- 
ficult tasks. It leaves each church full 
liberty to carry on its own work accord- 
ing to its own tradition and temperament, 
but it binds them all together for common 
action in the furtherance of the most im- 


portant enterprise that can at this time 


engage the attention of humanity. 

The purpose of the Alliance is to organ- 
ize the religious forces of the world so 
that the united influence of the churches 
can be brought to bear upon governments 
and peoples to the end that arbitration may 
be substituted for war in the settlement 
of international disputes; friendship takes 
the place of suspicion and hatred, and a 
spirit of mutual service actuates the nations 
rather than the greed of gain. 

The Alliance is an organization based 
on individual membership, and it does not 
claim officially to represent the churches. 
By reason, however, of the positions held 
by its chief officers and members as the 
outstanding representatives of their re- 
spective religious bodies, it does represent 
for practical purposes the conscience of 
the churches. 

The meeting of the American Council at 
Detroit brought together a notable gather- 
ing representing all the communions— 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish. Among 
the speakers were men like Dean Matthews 
of the University of Chicago, Bishop 
McConnell, James G. MacDonald, Chair- 
man of the Foreign Policy Association, Pro- 
fessor Manley O. Hudson of Harvard, 
Bishop Motoba of Tokyo, Dr. Kuo of the 
Shanghai College, J. Hugh Edwards of the 
British House of Commons, Prof. John A. 
Ryan of the Catholic University, David 
Hunter Miller, our first specialist in in- 
ternational law, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt and Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Rabbis 


-Lyons and Franklin, and Bishop Brent of 


Buffalo. The attendance was large. 

The speaking was of a very high order 
of merit but, as at all meetings of the 
Alliance, the outstanding fact was the 
spirit of fellowship and friendship which 
overflows all the boundaries of land and 
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race and church. The Alliance has never 
been afflicted with sentimentalism and it 
has never been under any illusion about 
the near approach of a millennium. It 
has always been inspired by a thoroughly 
practical idealism. Its members have not 
been so absorbed in the large visions of 
universal peace as to be oblivious of the 
steps immediately possible. There are 
long trails to be patiently followed before 
world peace is attained, but those who 
attend the meetings of the Alliance have 
at least a reassuring revelation of the road 
that will lead to real and significant re- 
sults. 

As indicating the spirit of the meeting, 
I quote certain characteristic utterances 
in the speeches. 

“Tsolation is ridiculous and impossible.” 

“Peace is the fruit of righteousness.” 


| ia 


“We have peace fakirs as well as peace 


makers.” 

“In proportion to the righteousness of a 
people will their light go out to other 
nations.” 

“Into the soul of humanity has come the 
idea of security among the nations, the 
idea of the reign of law, and the triumph 


“of that idea is as certain as the future 


itself.” 

The message of the Alliance contains the 
following affirmations: 

“We would again affirm our faith that 
there can be no lasting peace, no Chris- 
tian world order, no outlawry of war, 


and no perfect functioning of the new in-- 


ternational machinery until it is recog- 


nized that nations in their relations with — 


each other are bound by the same morality 
that pertains among all good men. 

“We would call upon all churches and 
all citizens, bétween now and the next 
session of the United States Senate in 
December, to exert themselves to the ut- 
most to secure the adherence of the United 
States to the Court of International Jus- 
tice. 

“We urge that committees be established 
in all our churches whose task shall be the 
arranging of study classes for the discus- 


sion of how the principles of the gospel 


may be applied to all international and 
racial relationships, 

“We urge, in the light of the rising con- 
sciousness of power on the part of the 
nations of the Far East and the clash of 
color that may come, that all pastors lay 
especial emphasis in their preaching on 
the unity of mankind, praying that the 
Western nations in all their dealings with 
Japan and China practice righteousness 
and justice. 

“We urge upon the members of the 
churches in America the recognition of the 
fact that we cannot fulfill the mission of 
our generation by any merely negative at- 
titude toward war. It is clearly our duty 
to exert every possible effort to perfect the 
necessary organization of those world 
forces whereby the people of our time and 
of succeeding generations shall be able to 
reach agreements and to adjust grievances 
without recourse to armed dees 
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$100,000 to Fight Science; 
How Much for Enlightenment? 


George H. Washburn, millionaire of Bos- 

- ton, Mass., and a friend of the late William 
Jennings Bryan, has given $100,000, with a 
promise of more if needed, to a campaign 
“to seek legislation curbing teaching of the 
evolution theory on the ground it under- 
mines faith in the Bible.” The drive 
began in Florida, then moved northward. 
There will be national headquarters in 


Washington. Evangelism, radio, and a new 


magazine, the Crusader’s Champion, will 
be the instruments of propaganda. 

This is the first well-defined move of 
large scope to this end for the coming legis- 
lative season, when, it is reported, at 
least twenty state legislatures will be 
asked to ban the teaching of evolution in 
the public schools. The American Civil 
Liberties Union, which tells the news of 
the Washburn crusade, has been co- 
operating with opponents of the anti-evo- 
lution move in Kentucky to form an ef- 
fective fighting force. 


More Soldiers Go to Church 


More than‘a half-million increase in the 
voluntary attendance of officers and en- 
listed men of the Regular Army at stated 
service of worship in army posts during 
the fiscal year 1925 is indicated by the 
annual report of Colonel John T. Axton, 
chief of chaplains, as submitted to the 
secretary of war. ‘The statistics show 
18,361 services conducted with a total 
attendance of 1,880,027, which is 550,554 
in excess of the figures for the fiscal year 
1924, when a new high mark was attained. 
The average strength of the army and 
the number of regular army chaplains in 
service were practically the same as in 
the two years. immediately preceding. 
During the year, 158 chaplains were added 
to the Reserve Corps. The total number 
is 1,115, of whom ten are Unitarian clergy- 
men, 


Churches Speak Out on China 


The Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, at its annual 
- meeting last month in Delaware, Ohio, 
urged the early revision of. treaties with 

China to guarantee its sovereignty, inde- 

pendence, and territorial and administra- 

tive integrity, in accordance with the nine- 
- power treaty of 1922. This Board also 
took a forward-looking attitude by declar- 
ing for the early abolition of extraterri- 
toriality in China and by making it clear 
that it did not desire “any distinctive 
privileges for missions and missionaries 
imposed by treaty upon the Chinese gov- 
ernment and people.” But the same reso- 
lution also said that it was desirable for 
China to define the rights and privileges 
of missionaries, and that “the principle of 
religious liberty should be reciprocally 
recognized in all future relationships be- 
tween China and other nations.” 

_A delegation of laymen and clergymen 
representing the fFederal Council of 
Churches, and headed by Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, presented several weeks earlier 
a statement to the Secretary of State say- 
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ing that changed conditions require all 
people who accept the principle of the 
Golden Rule to “sympathize keenly” with 
‘the desire of China for the abolition of 
extraterritoriality, and that this policy of 
jurisdiction “requires thorough reconsider- 
ation in a day when it has been given up 
in all other nations and when China has 
made a hopeful beginning in the develop- 
ment of a modern judicial system.” 

The still earlier action of the Disciples 
of Christ, affirming that they did not wish 
their missionaries to work under extra- 
territoriality, was noted in THe REGIsTER 
of December 10. They directed their mis- 
sionary society to use its influence for 
the abolition of special privileges for for- 
eigners in China. 


Paper the Parsons Published 


Four clergymen of Minneapolis, Minn., 
a Congregationalist minister, a Jewish 
Rabbi, a Catholic priest, and a Lutheran 
pastor, were the editors of the November 
24 issue of a metropolitan daily news- 
paper, the Minneapolis Daily Star. A 
Methodist minister drew the cartoons. 
The editors passed upon the entire con- 
tents of the paper and wrote the editorials. 
They eliminated what they believed ob- 
jectionable and approved what in their 
estimation was clean and wholesome. 
Crime news was almost entirely omitted, 
and in no instance emphasized. The eight- 
column headline on the front page was 
over the announcement of a meeting that 
night to organize ‘the first permanent 
Tolerance Club in the world.” On the 
same page, prominently featured, is a 
statement prepared especially for this edi- 
tion by Charles Evans Hughes, headed 
“Spirit of liberty must overcome intol- 
erance. . . Passion for uniformity of 
opinion threatens freedom.” Religion in 
relation to community and world life and 
the good works of social service are ac- 
centuated throughout the issue. 


In Brief 


On the proposal of reunion of the two 
Methodist bodies in this country, com- 
plete unofficial figures announced Decem- 
ber 3 show a total vote in the Southern 
conferences of 8,543, with 4,085 against 
union. A three-fourths majority was nec- 


essary to carry the project, and there were | 


1,949 votes lacking. 


It is reported by the Tribuna of Rome 
that the voluntary imprisonment of the 
Pope may end next year with a personal 
visit of Pius XI to Assisi to preside at 
the inauguration of the new Franciscan 
monastery on the seven-hundredth anni- 

yersary of the death of St. Francis of 
Assisi. : 


Resolutions reported from several Bap- 
tist groups proclaim loyalty to the doctrine 
of the “immaculate conception.” The 
Baptist aptly inquires: “Brethren, do you 
know what that doctrine is, and how, 
when, and where it originated?’ The 
Roman Catholic Church celebrates the im- 
maculate conception of the Virgin Mary 
on December 8. 


~ Religion Around the World ' 


American Court Recognizes 
New Order in Russian Church 


Nearly a year ago—on December 24, 
1924—justice John Ford of the Supreme 
Court of New York ruled that the reform 
church movement in the Russian Orthodox 
Church was schismatic, that the Second 
Territorial Sobor held in 1923 by the re- 
formed church representatives did not law- 
fully represent the Orthodox Church, and 
that therefore John S. Kedrovsky’s ap- 
pointment by authority of the Sobor as 
archbishop of North America and the 
Aleutian Islands was inyalid. Platon 
Rodjesvensky had been named archbishop 
of this diocese by Patriarch Tikhon, and 
Justice Ford confirmed Rodjesvensky in 
this title, granting an injunction to re- 
strain Kedroysky from interfering with 
him. The Second Sobor, as was recalled 
on this page December 10, unfrocked 
Tikhon and pledged loyalty to the Soviet 
Government. The validity of Kedrovsky’s 
appointment depended on the validity of 
this Sobor. THe Reeister of January 8, 
this year, reported and commented on 
Justice Ford’s decision, criticizing him 
for not keeping to the law in his decision, 
for assuming that the courts should ‘not 
be behind the other departments of Goy- 
ernment in curbing the activities and the 
power for harm of the enemies of our 
democracy wherever or however they may 
be applied.” 

Now Justice Ford has been reversed. 
The Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court on November 27 gave 
Kedrovsky full power as head of the Rus- 
sian Church in North America and the 
Aleutian Islands and established the legit- 
imacy of the Second Sobor. The decision 
shows that this Sobor was called in ac- 
cordance with a resolution of the First 
Sobor in 1917, the legitimacy of which is 
generally admitted and which was held 
under the Kerensky régime. Also, Tikhon 
had sanctioned the calling of the Second 
Sobor. Bogan, a native American priest, 
is quoted as stating that the Patriarch of 
Constantinople recognizes the validity of 
this Sobor. It is also recognized by the 
patriarchs of the other Greek Orthodox 
churches. Moreover, even if Tikhon had 
appointed Rodjesvensky archbishop of 
North America—of which there seems to 
be doubt—Tikhon had no power to appoint 
archbishops, even if the office of patriarch 
existed. This office was abolished at the 
time of the alleged appointment (Septem- 
ber 20, 1928). The opinion makes clear 
that there is a new and lawful and yalid 
order of things in the Russian Church. 

This decision vindicates the Methodist 
representatives who attended the Second 
Sobor as fraternal delegates.and who have 
assisted in the reform movement—Bishop 
John L. Nuelsen and Bishop Edgar Blake. 
With them at this meeting was Dr. L. O. 
Hartman, editor of Zion’s Herald. In con- 
nection with the appeal of the case to the 
New York Supreme Court, Dr. Hartman 
was called as a witness and answered a 
list of thirty-three questions, a typewritten 
transcript of which, with that of the cross- 
examination, occupied sixteen pages. 
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To the Memorial Tower at Yale 


GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 
In the Yale Alumni Weekly 


What witchery of stone is thine, O mighty tower, 


That lacelike flutters to the sky; 


Gripping the moving clouds that hour by hour 
Find thee their beauty’s chalice as they fly! 


What wisdom’s labor, hidden at thy base, 
Descends to earth’s most central, solid core; 
Holding youth’s dreams and life’s emerging face 
To types and patterns changeless evermore! 


What aspiration surges to the stars, 
_Flung upward by thy straight unswerving line; 
Hopes incomplete, dead music’s pleading bars, 
And memories of a long-ago unconquered time! 


Mrs. Gardner 


ISABPLLA STEWART GARDNER, AND FENWAY 
Court. By Morris Carter. With illustrations. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $6.00. 

In this sumptuous volume, we have a 
biography interesting both for its «esthetic 
and its spiritual values. With nice dis- 
erimination and commendable restraint, 
Mr. Carter tells the story, both of the 
circumstances which led to the creation of 
the wonderful art museum on the Back 
Bay Fens, and what, after all, is even 
more worth while, of the moral growth, 
the spiritual development, of an excep- 
tional character, which made it possible. 
In Fenway Court, Boston possesses a 
unique civic asset, equal to the Wallace 
Collection in London, and to similar gal- 
leries in various Continental capitals. As 
the years go on, the richness of its treas- 
ures, together with the exceptional beauty 
of their housing, is sure to be more and 
more appreciated by the public. And the 
Significance of this marvelous gallery can- 
not but be enhanced as more is known 
of the woman in whose heart and brain it 
first came to birth. 

To Boston, Mrs. Gardner was for years 
an enigma. For a long time, she was uni- 
versally regarded as the “enfant terrible” 
of fashionable society. Abundant and 
spicy were the tales told of the escapades 
with which this natural rebel shocked the 
prim conventionalities and somewhat 
stuffy dignity of-Beacon Hill. Indeed, so 
firmly has this earlier reputation held, 
even to this day, that doubtless there are 
still some who are inclined to question if 
it was possible for any good to come out 
of this Nazareth of the fast set. Yet how 
such good did come, how from this un- 
promising soil did rise in time a great pub- 
lie benefaction of wealth consecrated to 
the common good, this volume abundantly 
makes plain. No reader of these pages 
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_ much. 


What motherhood is thine, so great, 


To guard the fleeting step of youth; 


To cast thy shadows by the college gate, 
And give to all thy sons the kiss of truth! 


What end to all thy beauty and thy height? 
Where stops the summons of thy power? 
Thine the unmeasured glory of the light, 
Whose coming crowns the lowly studious hour! 


So gaze we on thee in the later years, 


- ean fail to admire this woman who began 


life as a social butterfly, surrounded by in- 
fluences favorable to worldliness and self- 
seeking, but gradually, in her maturer 
years, by sheer force of her own intellec- 
tual and spiritual qualities, instead of 
being dominated by her environment, domi- 
nating it, and making her life and wealth 
count in a way as novel as it was praise- 
worthy. 

Altogether to her credit is it that she 
might have done so little, and she did so 
She had her weaknesses; who 
hasn’t? But the point is that in spite of 
them, eventually, she did what she could. 
She made her life count for so much, at 
last. This biography is as notable for 
what it does not say, as for what it does. 
Mr. Carter has done his work well. Who- 
ever in his pages seeks a record of old- 
time scandals, will look in vain. But 
enough is said to make plain the dramatic 
contrasts and steady developments in Mrs. 
Gardner’s career. A New Yorker, born 
to affluence, and coming to Boston as a 


.bride in Civil War days, her inexhaustible 


energies found expression through chan- 
nels both conventional and unconventional. 
Young, gay, thoughtless, unduly fond of 
public notice, the passing years brought 
with them motherhood, the loss of her 
child, an interest in things artistic, which 
made her the creator of as nearly a salon 
as Boston ever had. Then this woman 
with an unusual intellect, partly to satisfy 
her restless nature, partly to be different 
from other people, partly in obedience to 
impulses of which she herself was un- 
conscious, began to collect paintings, while 
making her Beacon Street house one of 
the musical centers of the city. 

More and more she became known as the 
patroness of youthful genius, her collec- 
tions all the time expanding until a larger 
house became necessary. Thus, in course 
of time, Fenway Court had its inception 


And feel the thrust of all we have not done; 
Content to find the struggle and the tears 
Triumphant shrined in vast enduring stone. 


and ultimate fulfillment. Of how, with 
this remarkable woman, its building be- 
came a veritable master-passion ; how, ap- 
proaching the borders of old age, and be- 
yond them, she ransacked European cities, 
kept her agents busy seeking new pictures, 
as well as furniture and architectural de- 
tails, expending for them vast sums, and 
then under her personal direction com- 
bined them in a building expressive in a 
marked degree of her own personality, 
her biographer bears full witness. 

But what, to our mind, is the more 
impressive, is the courage and indomitable 
strength of purpose with which this woman 
“carried on,’ in spite of failing bodily 
powers, while slowly there dawned upon 
her a new vision, the vision of dedicating 
her property to the public welfare, and 
for that reason of making it as nearly 
perfect as possible. This was the supreme 
incentive of her final years on earth. 
Surely, in a life like hers, there were some 
of the elements of true greatness. Almost 
in spite of herself, her nature expanded to 
heroic dimensions. To her were given 
great opportunities for service, and be- 
cause she proved herself equal to them, 
she deserves full credit. Over the doors 
of Fenway Court might well be inscribed 
the familiar lines: “Give her of the fruit 
of her hands, and let her own works 
praise her in the gates.” A.R. A. 


The Truth About Coal 


THE MiInnER’s FREEDOM. By Carter Goodrich, 
Assistant Professor of Economics in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. $2.00. y 

A valuable contribution to the many 
studies now appearing relative to the coal 
industry in the United States. To have 
read any one of them should be sufficient 
to eliminate from the conversation of in- 
telligent and informed persons all snap 
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judgments as to the merits of the contro- 
versy between operators and miners in 
the anthracite industry. 

‘ Elaborate advertisements put forth by 
operators, in the light of the history of 
the industry, and the conditions out of 
which the agreements of the past have 
been made, seem to be addressed in utmost 

‘confidence to the all but total lack of 
information of the readers of daily news- 
papers. . 

“Professor Goodrich has outlined with 
great care the unique conditions under 
which the miner has worked, all making 
for an inescapable freedom from the super- 
vision, time of labor, and method of con- 
trol indispensable in factory management. 

Inevitably, left so entirely alone, unsuper- 
vised in working hours, dependent exclu- 
sively upon his own resources of judgment 
and skill to produce enough coal, in safety, 
this industry has produced a type of 
worker very different from that developed 
in a factory. And it is this type of miner 
who has been organized into the United 
Mine Workers Union to protect his inter- 
ests. { 

To-day there is a strong movement to 
introduce into the mines machinery and 
a close supervision calculated to reduce 
its operations to the factory level, in which 
each worker shall be but a cog in a great 
machine, not paid to exercise skill or judg- 
ment, but to run a machine the salesmen 
of which claim can be mastered in twenty 
minutes. The author offers no solution 
to the troubles; but he does present a 
mass of well-organized material which 
should be carefully considered by all 
thoughtful people. Relative to the plight 
of anthracite consumers in New England, 
these facts call for reflection. In the 
present strike, the operators of anthracite 
mines in Pennsylvania are trying to break 
the power of the Union. 

New Englanders are urged to use as 

_ substitutes for anthracite the low volatile 
bituminous coals mined in West Virginia 
taken from independent mines that are 
non-unionized. In these mines, the use 
of machinery is making most headway in 
converting mining into a factory industry. 
Most of these mines are controlled by the 
owners of the anthracite mines. At pres- 
ent there seems no escape from the tyr- 
‘anny of the anthracite operators. 

W. F. G. 


His Last 


THe GROWTH AND CONTENTS OF THE OLD 
THSTAMPNT. By Charles Foster Kent. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. !925. $2.75. 

Liberal religion has lost an ardent ad- 
vocate in the death of Professor Kent. By 
both the spoken and written word he was 
indefatigable in his efforts to make men 
acquainted with the liberal interpretation 
of the Bible; and in his own field he was 
without a peer. His latest book is pub- 
lished posthumously. It is not altogether 
new. Most of it has already appeared as 
the introduction to the five volumes of The 
Student’s Old Testament, already pub- 
lished. The new matter is the introduc- 
tion to the sixth volume of that series, as 
yet unpublished. The Student’s Old Testa- 

ment is a somewhat technical piece of 
work. That and its size have made it 


_ rather inaccessible to the public at large; 
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so the present publication meets a very 
real need. It is unfortunate, however, 
that the old material was not completely 
rewritten. The Student's Old Testament 
was a splendid series in its day; but the 
earliest volume appeared in 1904, and since 
then many developments have taken place 
in Old Testament studies. Much of the 
material in the present volume is accord- 
ingly antiquated; the only part that is 
really up to date being the treatment of 
the Wisdom Literature. In a book pub- 
lished in 1925 one does not expect to have 
a scholar writing fifteen years ago and 
now dead referred to as “recent.” The 
latest discussions, like the mystic interpre- 
tation of prophecy, the post-exilic dating of 
Deuteronomy, and the assignment of much 
of Ezekiel to a late period, do not have any 
place in the book; and one writing to-day 
would scarcely find Babylonian influence 
in Ecclesiastes, when contact with Greek 
literature, particularly Theognis, is vastly 
more apparent. It is oniy in the last thirty 
pages that one feels himself at all in touch 
with present-day thought. The work is 
splendidly conceived, and if it were more 
up to date, one could not ask for a better 
account of the Old Testament. The treat- 
ment is topical. One division is given to 
the treatment of Israel’s early records, 
another to the historical and biographical 
narratives, another to the prophetic writ- 
ings, and a division each to the legal lit- 
erature, the poetry, and the wisdom lit- 
erature. Thus the whole Old Testament 
is covered, and stands revealed in its his- 
torical development. There is no index, and 
one misses the bibliography, charts, and 
the like, that have always been so char- 
acteristic of Professor Kent’s books. 
T. J. M. 


Historical Cookery 

Tan Pocumtruc Hovuspwire. By Several 
Ladies. Published by the Women’s Alliance of 
the First Church of Deerfield, Mass. Price, 
$1.00. 

The Houséwife first appeared nearly 
thirty years ago. She proved so enter- 
taining that two editions were quickly 
sold, but the book has been out of print 
for some time. This reprint comes in re- 
sponse to an insistent demand. In the 
guise of a cookbook, it gives an amusing 
picture of the manner of living and think- 
ing in a country household in the Con- 
necticut Valley in the early 1800’s. It is 
not only amusing but true, being compiled 
from old books and old gossip. As its 
cover states, it is “the Fruit of Experi- 
ence freshly gathered from Elderly Lips 
and preserved in print.” 

Being “especially adapted to the use of 
young wives who come from outside 
places . . . and female orphans who have 
not had a mother’s training,” it not only 
gives receipts for cooking, but tells what 
to eat, how to heat the brick oven and 
roast before the open fire, how to make 
soap, dip candles and dye, how to cook for 
the sick—all interspersed with sage advice 
in terms of expression which only very 
old persons remember hearing used long 
ago. The book was compiled just in time 
to eateh much vanishing lore. Who now 
would know that a good way to insure 
a supply of meat in summer is, “When 
you kill a sheep or calf, pass it around to 
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the neighbors. When they kill, they will 
return the compliment”; or, ‘““When the 
shad catch comes, buy a barrel of them 
and salt them down”; or, “that it saves 
labor to make seventy-five or a hundred 
pies at Thanksgiving time, freeze them, 
slip from the plates and pack away in 
erocks or chests and thaw them as needed’? 
Who would think to use onion skins to 
dye “bird of paradise color’? But why 
forestall the reader’s pleasure? 

The make-up of the closely printed little 
booklet is after the manner of its period. 

M. A. 


Two Christmas Pageants 


THERE WAS ONE WHO GAVE A LAMB. 
NATIVITY PLAY WITH TRADITIONAL CAROLS. 
Annette Mason Ham. 
é Bro. 60 cents. 

A CHRISTMAS MrRAcLn, AND GoD Biess THIS 
-Housn. By Anna Hempstead Branch. New 
York: Adelphi Company. : 

To all who are seeking new material of 
the Christmas story cast in dramatic form, 
we heartily commend both of these little 
books. Each is admirably suited to am- 
ateur production. Neither calls for ex- 
tensive or elaborate preparation. Miss 
Ham’s nativity play was produced last 
year by the church school of the First Uni- 
‘tarian Church in Providence, R.I., with 
pronounced success. Taking for its plot a 
medieval legend, it introduces a number of 
familiar carols, as well as some old French 
ones. Music, scenery, and costumes are 
simple. It is published with the music, as 
well as all necessary directions. 

Miss Branch’s work is a bit more lit- 
erary, but equally suitable to its purpose. 
In one little volume are included two cere- 
monies for Christmas Eve. One of them, 
A Christmas Miracle, is a short dialogue, 
interspersed with carols. The other, God 
Bless This House, is written around the 
pretty ceremony of lighting the Christmas 
Candle. Both are charming in their sim- 
plicity, saturated with the spirit of the 
eternal child. AYR He. 


A 
By 
New York: J. Fischer 


Kentucky Mountaineers 


TE GLASS WINDOW. A STORY OF THD QUARE 
Womnn. By Lucy Furman. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. 1925. $2.00. 

Those who followed the adventures of 
the “Quare Women” in Miss Furman’s for- 
mer publication will be grateful for this 
new story of the founding, some twenty- 
five years ago, of the Settlement School at 
Hindman, in Knott County, among the 
Kentucky mountains. Like the other, the 
story is in the form of a novel, with much 
of romance and adventure; and it not 
only gives a vivid picture, with sure 
sympathy and accuracy, of a very interest- 
ing and. altogether too much neglected 
people, but it is, in itself, a first-rate 
novel, a real American story, indigenous 
to our soil and worthy of being ranked 
among the best of its kind. Aunt Ailsie, 
Uncle Lot, Uncle Tutt, and the rest of 
them loom up as real and abiding charac- 
ters in our American fiction. Miss Furman 
must be able to draw upon the rich re- 
sources of her memory and imagination 
for more stories like these. All power to 
her pen! F. B. 8, 


Christmas Detectives 
ROSE BROOKS 


“Uncle Billy! Coming a whole week 
before Christmas!” Three young Martins 
gave a joyous war whoop. Mrs. Martin 
looked as beaming as they sounded. 

“Tt will be lovely—with Father way off 


in South America on coffee business,” she’ 
“We'll have two Christmases.— 


said. 
one with Uncle Billy, another with Father, 
whenever he gets back.” : 

“Things hum when Uncle Billy comes,” 
said Peter, pelting a snowball at a distant 
telephone pole with accurate aim. Mother, 
returning from errands, had met them, 
returning from school, at the gate. 

“Never can guess what he’ll do,” con- 
tributed Betty. : 

“Can’t have more fun than if you stick 
right at his heels,’ chuckled Jimsy, rem- 
iniscent of former visits. 

“School’s out the day before he gets 
here!” said Peter. And Mother, watching 
her three race for the cellar door, to drag 
out sleds and skiis, realized with deep 
content that her vacation problems were 
solved. 

“To-day? We're off to town to-day,” 
said Uncle Billy, at his first breakfast. 
“All of us? To be sure, if Mother can 
spare us.” Uncle Billy and Mother ex- 
changed understanding smiles. “Only six 
shopping days before Christmas, and the 
things I must get! Need you all to help 
me. Mother doesn’t mind if we stuff 
things wholesale into the cellar when we 
get back? And may we commandeer the 
Beverly? Only for summer? Poof! Who 
minds the cold?” 

“Shopping!” exulted Betty, hunting in 
the vestibule for overshoes. 

“Can’t be things for us, or he’d be 
s’prising us,’ said Peter hunting his “baa- 
baa” in the depths of the coat closet. 

“Can’t be for us, or he wouldn’t be tak- 
ing us along,’”’ came the smothered voice 
of Jimsy, also in the coat closet, in pursuit 
of his earlap cap. 

“Tll see you when I see you,” said 
Mother, smiling at the excited group, 
finally bundled. 

“Not for hours!” said Uncle Billy. 
“We don’t know ourselves just all we'll 
do, but we'll be happy.” ; 

That was it. Uncle Billy was always 
happy. Whoever was with Uncle Billy 
was always happy, too. “And _ yet,” 
-Inused Mother, watching the bundled 
figures settle themselves in the brown 
Beverly, “he never does anything that 
anybody mightn’t do—if he thought of it! 
A whole day to finish my own Christmas 
planning!” And Mother sped upstairs as 
the Beverly sped townward. 
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“Here’s a little notebook apiece, and -a 
pencil apiece—your detective insignia,” 
Uncle Billy had said as they climbed 
aboard the Beverly. “How use them? 
Don’t know myself yet, but we’ll find out. 
Christmas detectives are what we all are, 
and of course all good detectives must find 
their own clues.” 

“You passed the bridge! This bridge 
leads to the shopping part,” said Peter, as 
the Beverly sped straight ahead instead of 
turning right to take the bridge. 

“Next bridge for us,” said Uncle Billy. 
“Takes us down to the crowded part— 
tenements—the next bridge, doesn’t it? 


” We have the whole day—let’s drive around 


the crowded part a little while, before we 
go to the shops.” 

“We love it,” exulted Betty, sniffing ad- 
venture. 

“And we can’t ever go, ‘less there’s a 
grown-up,” said Jimsy. “And you _ see 
more things.” 

“Course you do. That’s why we're 
bound there,” and over the next bridge 
whizzed the Beverly, straight for the nar- 
row, crooked, hilly streets. 


Uncle Billy, about to turn left, put his 


foot on the brake and came to a sudden 
stop, at the uplifted hand of a uniformed 
Scout. : 

“Would you mind,” said the boy, fingers 
at hat brim in courteous salute, “would 
you mind driving up the next street back, 
instead of this? This hill’s the best coast 
in town, and the kids have to slide some- 
where.” His tone suggested an abyss of 
years between himself and “the kids,” 
flying past -on sleds. 

“Here’s where we get off,” said Uncle 


‘Billy delightedly, backing the Beverly and 


parking it well out of the way. ‘Come on, 
detectives!” he whispered joyously. “No 
luck like having your clue run to meet 
you, instead of hunting for it!” 

Speechless, but confident of adventure, 
the three Martins followed close at his 
heels, and found themselves at a stand- 
still before the Scout on guard over the 
coast. . ; 

“Your own idea?” asked Uncle Billy as 
companionably as: though he were an old 
friend. “Your own idea, giving the kids 
a chance to coast in safety?” 

“We take turns, all the Scouts in my 
troop,” said the boy simply. “Hi! You! 
Jack! Keep your runners in the ruts!” 

“Different hours?” ; 

‘Different hours, and three different 
hills. Hi! You! Sally! Give him back 
his cap! Might as well make your ‘good 
turn’ give the kids their fun. Their 


mothers had a fit before—wouldn’t let half 
of ’em coast before. Now they know we'll 
look out for ’em.” ‘ 

“Hyvery day?” 

“Just from three to five, school days. 
Mornings, couple of hours, now it’s vaca- 


tion. We can help each other out on our 
newspaper jobs, so we don’t lose money 
by at. ‘ 

“I see. Just to give the kids their fun.” 

“Well, we like to coast ourselves. Hi! 
You! Johnny! Next time, you let Tommy 
come down with you, or you'll go home! 
Tommy hasn’t a sled,’ he explained to 
Uncle Billy, as though man to man. “Most 


of the kids share, but sometimes they’re © 


mean.” 
“Of course lots of them haven’t sleds,” 
mused Uncle Billy. “Do you know thei 


names—some of them?” vat 


“Know whose names? I know every- 
body ’round here. My troop all live in 


these five streets,” with a sweep of his. 


hand. “Go with you? Now?” 
Then, after Uncle Billy’s astounding 
plan was.clear, “You wait! Just run these 


be 


Christmas 


-Thank we now the Lord of heaven 
For the dayspring he has given; 
For the light of truth and grace 
Shining from the Master’s face. 
Years have come and years have gone, 
Still that Light is shining on: 
Still the Holy Child is born 
Every blessed Christmas. morn. 
—Henry Warburton Hawkes. 


Sentence Sermon 
Peace on earth, good will to men. 


fe 
kids a minute, will you? And I’ll phone 
Bob. He’ll come.” 

That’s how it happened that Uncle Billy 
had four at his heels, instead of three, 
when he walked into the biggest toy shop 
in town, the fourth being John Murray, 
Scout, of Troop 8. 

“Sleds I’ll send to Scout headquarters?” 


‘asked Uncle Billy, conferring with his 


capable aide. “You and the troop dis- 
tribute them as you think best, only be 
sure a name goes with each. But not 
from anybody. What’s the fun of getting 
a present if it isn’t addressed to you? 
Wish I could send five times as many,” 
he mourned, as he gave the order for 
twenty sleds. “Now we'll all go over in 


this corner, and you give us the names of 
about fifty children, boys and girls both, 


who mightn’t have much for Christmas.” 
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Merry Christmas! 

--*- DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
Mistletoe and holly berry, 
_ Greetings fond, and laughter merry. 


Hearts aglow with love and mirth— 
_ Christmas comes to bless the earth. 


“aphe three Martin detectives scribbled 
names and addresses fast and furiously 
in their notebooks. ; 

“Gertie -Perkins—she’s six—and she 
wants a doll. Heard her talking ‘bout it 
on the coast. Says she never had one. 
That makes fifty, doesn’t it?’ 

“Wifty,” Uncle Billy checked up. “You 
know more names, if we wanted them?’ 

“Course I know more.” John smiled, 
and added shyly, “But I never knew any- 
body wanting Bay names, like this, be-- 
fore.” 

An orgy of Reeres John often passing 
judgment, when the others were in doubt. 

“All these we'll pile in the Beverly,” 
said Uncle Billy, viewing complacently 
the mountain of assembled dolls, fire en- 
gines, books, caps, mittens, games, woolen 
stockings,—goodness knows what. “We 
want the fun of wrapping and addressing 
them at home. Mustn’t forget paper and 
string, enough for a shop. Christmas eve, 
suppose we drive ’em all over to your 
headquarters? You said you and your 
troop wouldn’t mind distributing them?” 
‘ “Mind ip 

“Tt’s all your fault! And your troop’s!” 
accused Uncle Billy jovially. “Here we 
drive to town, vacant-minded, and first 
thing we see is a young scout on his self- 
imposed job, and my detectives—Mercy! 
Where are those three?” 

Deep in a whispered conference were 
the three. “Something brewing,” Uncle 
Billy nodded in their direction just as 
Betty turned and beckoned him. 

“Uncle Billy,” she stood on tiptoe to 
whisper in his ear, ‘‘Peter has two dollars, 
and so has Jimsy, and so have I. We 
were going to buy Christmas presents for 
each other, and Mother, and you, but John 
said he knew more names, even after all 
your fifty”’— 

“Think Mother’d mind if we gave the 


kids things, ’stead of her?’ from Peter 
anxiously. — 

“We'd have i leave you out, too,” said 
Jimsy. 


“John !” Be enka Uncle Billy. 
want a whole dozen more names!” 

“Oh, Mums, did you ever have such 
fun?” said Peter, two evenings before 
Christmas, passing his wrapped bundle to 
Mother to tie. 

*T feel the way I used to think Santa 
Claus did!’ chuckled Jimsy, struggling 
to fold neat ends. 

‘Did you ever do this before?’ Betty 
suddenly accused Uncle Billy. 


Broadcasting Christmas 
MARJORIN DILLON 
When hearts are warm with Christmas 
joy, 
sahere’s happiness to spa 
spread the poate seis wide, 
all may have a share, 


“We 
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As embarrassed as a boy caught in mis- 
chief was Uncle Billy. “Oh, -well, when 
you're all alone,” he began, lamely. — 

“But you’re most always never in the 
same place two Christmases!” gasped 
Jimsy, astonishment freeing him om all 
bonds of grammar. 

“Oh well, doesn’t matter, does it, where 
you are?” Uncle Billy was as inarticulate 
as Jimsy. 

“How do you find out?” Mother asked, 
eyes shining at this spirit of Christmas 
made manifest, though all unconsciously 
to Uncle Billy himself. 

“Oh, well, easy enough. Didn’t have 
any trouble finding a clue this time, did 
we?” He turned to the three children for 
support. “Clue just fell into our hands 
before we even began to look.” 

“T think,” said Mother, “that clue knew 
what it was about when it made its choice 
of hands to fall into!” 

“And nobody knows, any place you are, 
who gives ’em things!” Jimsy again made 
himself clear in his own way. 

“Suppose you didn’t haye any money,” 
said Peter, the practical. 

“What difference does that make?” 
Uncle Billy answered both questions at 
once. “That Scout didn’t need any money, 
did he? Making a Christmas present to 
every youngster in his neighborhood, 
wasn’t he? Just standing guard? He’s 


-the boy to give us clues’”— 


“T repeat,’ interrupted Mother, happily, 

“that clue made a wise choice of hands.” 

“Anyway,” Betty summed up their 

Christmas joy, “anyway, we all know now 

how to be Christmas detectives, don’t we?” 
[All rights reserved] 


President Coolidge Says 


“As we have grown in prosperity in 
material things, so also should we pro- 
gress in moral and spiritual things. We 
are a God-fearing people, who should set 
ourselves against evil and strive for 
righteousness in living and, observing the 
Golden Rule, we should from our abund- 
ance help and Serve those less fortunately 
placed. We should bow in gratitude to 
God for His many favors.” 


Heroic Children 


Of the thirty-two medals which the 
Carnegie Hero Fund’ Commission has re- 
cently awarded, five commemorate the 
deeds of children. Their names follow: 

William D. Waldock, Weatherford, Tex., 
sixteen, lost his life while trying to rescue 
a girl from drowning. 

Roland Voyer, Woonsocket, R.I., four- 
teen, was drowned while trying to rescue 
another boy. 

Frank Allen ‘Tefft, 


Providence, R.L., 


fourteen, lost his life while trying to rescue 


two girls from drowning. 

Josephine E. Strickler, San Antonio, 
Tex., thirteen, tried bravely to. rescue a 
girl from drowning, but did not succeed. 

Imogene Lovelace, Menard, Tex., nine 
years old, saved three playmates from 
drowning. 
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MARY L. T. TUFTS 


Expressmen 


Hxpressmen ride along in state; 
Their wagon is so high, 
They carry bundles, trunks, and things . 


As they go rumbling by. 


Sometimes they stop right at my door, 
And bring me bundles, too. 

I’m thrilled to pieces when I think 

I’m getting something new. 


Expressmen, though they drive so slow, 
Are always in a hurry. ~ 

They never seem to notice that 

They leave folks in a flurry. 


The Huckster 


The huckster is Italian; 

He goes by every day, 

And carries fruit and vegetables 
In wonderful display. 


With voice as sweet and mellow, too, 
As any fruit he bears, 

He ealls attention constantly 

To all his tempting wares. 


“Bananas, melons, peaches, pears, 
Pineapples, berries, too! 

Potatoes, cabbage, corn, and peas!” 
He runs the whole list thorugh. 


The crispy lettuce decorates 

His load with lovely green, 

And pinkish carrots always make 
A charming color scheme. 


We'd miss the huckster’s singing voice; 
We like his happy mood, 

But most of all we'd miss, I fear, 

His most delicious food. 


The Motor-man 


The motor-man who steers the car 
Has quite a lot to do: 

He helps the people in and out, 
And is conductor too. 


He takes your ticket or your change; 
He tells you how to go, 

And runs the street car all day long 
With care, both to and fro. 


The Gas-man 


The gas-man comes around each month, 
And calls out at each door: 

“Gas meter?” in a tone quite loud, 

Just like an orator. 


We let him in, and down he goes 

The cellar stairs, thump, thump! 

He’s quickly back as though he’d made 
The stairs in one big jump. 


Whatever he may do down there, 

I never, never know. ; 
Do you suppose that he could guess 
Why gas bills always grow? 


Our Home 


Build a little hedge around, 
That we may cosy be 

As any birdling in his nest 
That lives upon a tree. 


But leave a little gateway there 
To let our friends slip through 
To visit us and come again, 

As we should want them to. 
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Twenty Years in Palo Alto, Calif. 


Professor Rendtorff, charter member, tells history of church 


XACTLY twenty years from the date 

of its founding on November 12, 1905, 
the Unitarian Church of Palo Alto, Calif., 
celebrated the anniversary with an appro- 
priate and interesting service. Prof. Karl 
G. Rendtorff of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, a charter member, read a paper on 
the history of the church. The minister, 
Elmo A. Robinson, recalled events of his 
pastorate, and read an original poem, “The 
Church in the College Town.” Rev. 
Clarence Reed, formerly pastor of the 
church, and Carl B. Wetherell, Pacific 
Coast field secretary, made informal 
‘addresses. After the congregation had 
adjourned to the social hall, they heard 
vocal solos by Mrs. Anna Franklin Barnett, 
one of the first pupils of the Sunday- 
school. 

In his paper, Professor Rendtorff re- 
called the names of Mrs. Eliza Tupper 
Wilkes and other persons who conducted 
service before the formal organization of 
a church. In 1905, Rev. George Stone 
visited Palo Alto to christen the children 
of Dr. Ewald Flugel. He began preaching 
in Jordan Hall on September 4, 1905. 
The interest aroused culminated in the 
organization of a church two months later. 
A Sunday-school and an Alliance branch 
soon followed. 


On February 6, the following year, the 
church paid $1,650 for a building site. 
Services were discontinued after the 
earthquake of April 18, 1906. Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow had accepted a call to the church 
a week before the earthquake. Later, 
services were resumed, and Dr. Snow 
began his pastorate in September of the 
same year. On March 27, 1907, the new 
chureh building was dedicated. Mrs. 
Caleb Brewster Hackley gave the money 
for the church, and the organ was the 
gift from the First Parish of Scituate, 
Mass. The pipes of the organ indicate 
that the instrument was once played by 
Handel, about 1750. 

Rey. Clarence Reed came to the pastor- 
ate in the autumn of 1909, and while he 
was minister, the church hall was built 
and the garden laid out. Mr. Reed served 
here for six years, and was succeeded in 
1915 by Rev. William Short, Jr. Rey. 
Bradley Gilman served the church from 
1917 to 1919. From September, 1919, to 
December, 1921, the church had no settled 
pastor, but laymen and occasional visit- 
ing ministers preached at the services. A 
distinguished lay preacher was Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, who spoke once each month. 
Rev. Elmo A. Robinson, the present min- 
ister, came to the church in December, 
1921. : 


Freedom with Greater Loyalty | 
to Church, Says Mrs. Phalen 


Absolute freedom of the individual 
church and the individual conscience 
eoupled with more efficient denominational 
machinery. The unfettered search for 
truth hand in hand with greater loyalty 
to the church. More and more knowl- 
edge in company with more and more 
reverence. Fidelity to new truth manifest 
in greater beauty in the service of worship. 
It is in the genius of the free churches 
to have all these good things. Mrs. Paul S. 
Phalen of West Newton, Mass., presenting 
“Thoughts of a Nonconformist” at the 
Plymouth and Bay Conference meeting, 
pleaded for the open mind in dealing with 
all problems. She voiced her apprecia- 
tion of the freedom of Unitarianism, but 
reminded her audience that there is need 
of more organization, more loyalty to the 
church, more beauty in the service, more 
reverence. Her address evoked much in- 
teresting discussion. 

Twenty-five churches were represented 
by 268 delegates at the Conference meet- 
ings, held in the First Parish Church of 
East Bridgewater, Mass., November 11. 
In recognition of the day, silence was 
observed for two minutes, and Rev. 
George L. Parker of Newton Center, Mass., 
gave “Meditations on Armistice Day.” In 
substance he said: 


The world will have peace when 
the individuals in it really want it. 
In our lives we emphasize contest 
and conflict too much, and peace not 
enough, and the enjoyment of the 
world around us. Nations, too, show 


unrest, in their unstable governments. 

. The only stable government in Europe 
in the last seven years is that at Mos- 
cow. To have more real peace we 
must also consider money as a ser- 
vant, and cease to be money-intoxi- 
cated. To be possessors of real peace. 
we must also look upon life as an 
art. Again, we can help bring about 
the reign of peace if we encourage 
honest thinking in the churches, and 
cease to drive out those. who differ 
with us. 


Rey. Frederic J. Gauld. of Cohasset, 
Mass., presented a report of the General 
Conference sessions at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rey. Houghton Page of Hingham, Mass., 
was elected secretary of the Conference 
until June to succeed Rey. Frank S. 
Gredler, who has accepted a call to the 
First Unitarian Church in Ithaca, N.Y. 


Professor Roessingh is Dead 


In Holland, where one-third of the 
Protestants are avowed liberal Christians, 
there is a small, but broad-minded, uncon- 
fessional denomination known as the Re- 
monstrant Church. One of its most bril- 
liant and self-sacrificing ministers, Prof. 
K. H. Roessingh, died on October 29, at the 
age of thirty-nine years. It was through 
Professor Roessingh that the American 
Unitarian Association and the free 
churches in America were kept informed 


of the various promising liberal move-- 


ments in Holland. 

Professor Roessingh entered the min- 
istry of the Remonstrants after an ex- 
ceptional university career. For about 
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two years he served a country congrega- 
tion, and then he was called to succeed the 
great scholar, Chantepie de la Saussaye, 
as professor of the philosophy of religion 
in the University of Leyden. Largely 
through his influence, the International 
Congress of Free Christians and Other 
Religious Liberals was enabled to meet at: 
Leyden in 1922, and at that meeting he 
was chosen president of the Congress. 
Amid all the exacting duties of his pro- 
fessorship, he exercised the gifts and 
duties of the ministry, going out to preach 
in small rural churches at great cost to 
himself in time and strength. His loss is 
mourned by his devoted students, a multi- 
tude of friends, by religious liberals 
everywhere. 


Poor Health, Poor Theale 


Many Unitarian Churches are assisting 
in the sale of the Christmas seals that 
adorn packages, letters, and cards during 
the holiday season and finance the fight 
against tuberculosis. How much bad 


theology and ineffective religion has been’ 


due to poor bodily health? ‘There is no 
spiritual vigor without physical vigor. 
A great Unitarian educator, Horace Mann, 
phrased the tragic aspect of this relation- 
ship in his inaugural ‘address at Antioch 
College, which he founded : 

“However well-intentioned men may be- 
come under the influence of religious and 
literary institutions, when the bodily or- 
ganization is weak, the power of virtuous 
effort is proportionably enfeebled. ... All 
along the life-way of a pure-minded but 
feeble-bodied man, on the right hand and 
on the left, his path is lined with 
memory’s gravestones, which mark the 


spots where benevolent enterprises per- 


ished and were buried, through lack of 
physical vigor to embody them in deeds.” 


Holiday Services at King’s Chapel ° 


The preachers at the daily services at 
12.15 noon, 
Mass., on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day of next week, will be Rev. Boynton 
Merrill of Old: South Church, Boston; Rey. 
T. Percy Edrop, D.D., of Emmanuel 
Church, Boston, and the Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, First Parish, Weston, Mass., re- 
spectively. At 10 p.m. on Christmas Eve, 
there will be a Candlelight Service at 


which the King’s Chapel Choir will sing 


earols. On Christmas Day, at 11 a.m., 
there will be a service with carols by the 
Choir, and Christmas Hymns. There will 
be no sermon. There will be Holy Com- 
munion at 12 o’clock noon. 

There will be an organ recital on Mon- 
day at the usual hour of 12.15 by Raymond 
C. Robinson, and a Vesper Service on 
Wednesday, at 4.30 P.M. 


A departure in local church economy has 
been made by the West Unitarian Church 
in New York City. Sherman D. Wakefield, 
a graduate of the University of Chicago 
and of the Meadville Theological School, 


who has also done graduate work at the 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 


Berkeley, Calif., has been called to the 
West Side Unitarian Church, New York | 
City, as research assistant to the reese 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten. 


at King’s Chapel, Boston, © 
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Dr. MacCauley Laid to Rest 
in Quiet New England Cemetery 


The body of Rev. Dr. Clay MacCauley, 
who died in Berkeley, Calif., on November 
15, now lies in the quiet little town ceme- 
tery of New Ipswich, N.H. It was at his 
request that he was buried by the side 
of his wife, who died thirty-eight years 
ago and who was laid to rest in New Ips- 
wich. The interment took place on Decem- 
ber 2. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish and Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach read the service, and each one 
laid a wreath on his grave, Dr. Cornish 
for the Unitarian Fellowship and Dr. Dief- 
fenbach for Dr. MacCauley’s Fraternity, 
Phi Kappa Sigma. There, in company 
with the pine trees and the snow-whitened 
hills, these two friends of Dr. MacCauley 
read the immemorial words for this man, 
signally honored in two nations, acclaimed 
by emperor and scientist, who had come 
down the long and crowded highway of his 
active life to find rest at the end of his 
days in this lonely and beautiful spot. 


Still Believe in Liberty; 
Defend Anita Whitney 


The Long Beach, Calif., chapter of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League has spoken its 
mind about Miss Charlotte Anita Whitney, 
eivie and suffrage leader of California, 
upon whose conviction under that State’s 
anti-syndicalism law in 1919 the United 
States Supreme Court recently refused to 
take action. This chapter asked Governor 


Friend W. Richardson to give Miss Whit- - 


ney a full pardon before the doors of San 
Quentin penitentiary close upon her for 
a term of from one to fourteen years. It 
also recommended the repeal of the law, 
‘horn in the heat of wartime passions, 
and so contrary to the spirit of our Fed- 
eral Constitution.” - 

Although Miss Whitney has always ad- 
yocated only peaceful methods of reform, 
she was convicted for her membership in 
the Communist Labor party. Since that 
time the party has dissolved. The most 
conservative elements in California, in- 
cluding former United States senators, the 


leading educators of the State, leading 


clergymen, the heads of the Catholic and 
Episcopal churches, and an array of great 
corporation lawyers haye expressed them- 
selves publicly in favor of a pardon, 
Bankers and merchants and professional 
men of every kind have similarly. ex- 
pressed themselves, and the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union and other 
organizations have adopted resolutions ask- 


; ing a pardon. 


They Preach at Union Services 


Three Unitarian ministers preached the 
sermons at three Thanksgiving Day union 


~ services in the Chicago, Ill. territory, Dr. 
.. Preston Bradley and Rev. Von Ogden Vogt 
_ in Chicago, and Rev. Hugh Robert Orr in 
_ Evanston. 


Rey... William Ware Locke 


-preached at a union service in Lawrence, 


Mass., in which eight clergymen, including 
a Jewish rabbi, participated. Russian 
girls sang their folk songs, and it is 


* planned to have a different foreign group 


of Lawrence taking some part in this 
service each year hereafter. 


The Christian Register 


In Toronto 


_ Where the free church faces a stanchly 
orthodox community, it must be firm, 
urgent, and sure of itself. Otherwise it 
would be overcome by the atmosphere of 
authority and submission to creed and 
churchly machine. Toronto, Ontario, is 
blessed with such a Unitarian Church. 

On’ Sunday, November 29, it was my 
privilege to participate in the eighticth 
anniversary of this congregation. At two 
services I preached to a great company of 
people who filled the church. In each 
ease there were more than three hundred 
persons present. 

Every church, as a minister knows, has 
its own character and personality. It is 
true in Toronto. Among the Orangemen 


Unitarian 
Foundation 
MAKES STEADY PROGRESS 


One hundred and 
fourteen churches 
organized and 
reporting daily 


x(cx 


of 


Thirty-three per cent. of 
pledges to foundation received 
to date have come from 
persons who did not contrib- 
ute to the old campaign. 
The denomination expects 
every church to do its duty. 


who are the backbone of the great Protes- 
tant province, they who have come forth 
to maintain a free church reveal all of 
the sturdy and resolute purpose which 
marks the Scot and the North Irishman. 
They have bought their true Protestant- 
ism at a price. They know how to count 
the cost. They tell the world how pre- 
ciously they guard the possession. 


Every moment I was among these . 


friends I felt their conviction. Opposi- 
tion on the part of orthodoxy is all about 
them, and they live high in the resolution 
that soul liberty is right. The thing is 
more than instinctive with them; it is 
reasoned, and therefore it is as much a 
part of them as the breath of their life. 
Before me they sat, an inspiration and a 
challenge to say the word, the word made 
will,—good will, yes, and also the will to 
make religious freedom prevail in a time 
which is witnessing the approaching politi- 
eal efforts of Fundamentalists to make 
their dogmas the law of the States, and 
to place us in subjection, as they have 
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already done in Tennessee and three other 
States. 

Religion with Toronto Unitarians is a 
reality. They see that the hold of reli- 
gious authority on the masses is a danger- 
ous fact. An imaginary line between the 
two countries is no barrier at all against 
spiritual tyranny, especially when in 
Toronto the most blatant Fundamentalism 
is already established in all its vigor in 
the largest congregation in the city. 

It was the object of my visit to inform 


‘our friends of recent developments and to 


give a spiritual outlook. There are multi- 
tudes of people in creedal and Biblical 
bondage who do not know their own 
plight. That there is one place in that 
great city dedicated to freedom from 
authority and to the nurture of the 
supreme spiritual verities, is a cause for 


_ congratulation to the whole community. 


Under the clear, constructive, and 
spiritual leadership of Rev. James C. 
Hodgins, whose unusual scholarship and 
speaking gifts are known throughout the 
Fellowship, the Toronto church is going 
forward in the way that makes for life 
and power. There is strength, certainty, 
and dynamic spiritual energy in these 
people, and these things come only as the 
fruit of careful ministry and attentive 
hearing of the word of abundant life. 

The hospitality I enjoyed came with 
overflowing kindness, and the notable per- 
sons whom I was delighted to meet gave 
me impressions of the city and the Univer- 
sity of Toronto that I shall keep in 


memory. ALBERT ©, DIEFFENBACH. 


British Plan Wayside Pulpit 


The Committee of the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association is planning to 
publish the Wayside Pulpit for British 
churehes. It will distribute the posters 
free to any Unitarian churches which wish 
to use them. Rev. Sydney H. Mellone, 


zl secretary of the Association and editor of 


the Essex Hall Year Book, is collecting 
suitable mottoes. 

PryMoutTH, Mass.—Rey. Alfred R. Hus- 
sey, minister of the First Parish, Unita- 
rian, preached the sermon at a union 
Thanksgiving service on November 22 in 
Christ Episcopal Church. Ministers of 
the Universalist, Baptist, Methodist, and 
Congregational churches assisted the rec- 
tor of Christ Church in conducting the 
service. The church was packed. 


OrLANDO, Fra—Rev. George H. Badger 
conducts a Sunday morning class for the 
discussion of Christianity and economic 
problems, in the First Unitarian Church. 
The course is based on a text prepared by 
the Federal Council of Churches, and the 
viewpoint is nonsectarian. Mr. Badger is 
concluding a series of Sunday evening lec- 
tures in the church, on “Men Who Made 
the American Revolution.” 


William Montgomery Brown, D.D., 
former Episcopalian bishop, recently de- 
posed as a heretic, will speak on Thursday, 
December 17, at 8 p.m. in Ford Hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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N. Y. League Talks Methods, 
Contributes to Foundation 


The first meeting of the season of the 
New York League of Unitarian Women 
had a symposium of past and present 
Alliance presidents on experiences and 
methods in their work, and took up a col- 
lection for thé Unitarian Foundation. 
The League met with All Souls Church in 
New York City on November 6. Miss 
Emma Low, one of the earliest presidents 
of the League, also of The Alliance, told 
of the forming of the League. Letters 
from Mrs. Thomas C. Williams, first presi- 
dent of the League, -and other former 
presidents, were read. In response to a 
questionnaire sent out by Mrs. Ralph W. 
Gifford, president of the West Side Alli- 
ance, presidents of the branches told of 
their opening exercises, and their ways 
of raising money for the church and of 
bringing in young people. Mrs. Hubert 
Arrowsmith, president of the League, em- 
phasized the League’s purpose of keeping 
the member branches in close touch with 
each other. 

Preceding these reports, announcements 
“were made of a series of classes for 
church school workers, held at Unitarian 
headquarters, 299 Madison Avenue, which 
began on November 17. The League was 
asked to raise $500 to add to an equal 
amount already raised to purchase a motor 
car for Dr. and Mrs. Norbert F. Capek in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. Mrs. John B. 
Nash reported the formation of a new 
Evening Alliance in New York City, with 
a charter membership of thirty-one women. 


To Church in Jamestown, N.Y. 


Rey. Alfred E. von Stilli has accepted 
a call to the Unitarian Church in James- 
town, N.Y., and will begin his pastorate 
on December 20. Mr. von Stilli was 
formerly in the Presbyterian ministry, but 
left it to become minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Menomonie, Wis., 
where he served from 1921 to 1924. Then 
Mr. and Mrs. von Stilli made their home 
in Louisville, Ky., where they have been 
active workers in the First Unitarian 
Church, Mr. yon Stilli has been attending 
the Meadville Theological School. 


Pension Contributions 
The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
gratefully acknowledges the following con- 
tributions received during the month of 
November : 


Previously acknowledged, to date of 


October 815... Stoke ert taee. $2,557.77 
Portsmouth, N.H., Church........... 50.00 
Taunton, Mass., Church) aaare ok 25.00 
Chelsea, Mass., Alliance ...........«,. 20.00 
Kennebunk, Me.,. Alliance........... 10.00 
Walpole, Mass., Church............. 6.50 

Total contributions to 

November 30) oi:c:0.204. a.» gee $2,669.27 


HAroitp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer. 


Correction 


In an item which THE REGISTER received 
and printed in its Personals column of 
December 3, it was erroneously stated that 


The Chiteitan? Regier 


Miss Caroline Wright, newly elected 
secretary of thé North Middlesex Confer- 
ence, had served as assistant to Hdward 
Everett Hale. Miss Wright’s grandfather, 
the late Aaron H. Bean of Boston, Mass., 
was one of Dr. Hale’s deacons. 


Personals 


Mrs. R. P. Halleck of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Louisville, Ky., has been 
elected head of the Family and Child 
Welfare Council of that city. 


The Board of Directors of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Nashville, Tenn., includes 
Prof. A. D. Browne, head of the physical 
education department in the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, and Prof. A. B. 
Parkins, head of the geographical depart- 
ment in the same institution. <A recent 
accession to the membership of this church 
was Bert A. Roller, instructor in English 
in the Peabody College. 


Rey. Arthur Buckner of Waterville, Me., 


was in Lincoln, Neb., November 29, to- 


attend the celebration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the ordination of his weil- 
known father, Rey. J. D. M. Buckner, who 
is now the minister of a Congregational 
church in Lincoln. The elder Mr, Buckner 
was formerly in the Methodist ministry, 
but was accused of heresy in proceedings 
that took place at Aurora, Neb., under 
Bishop Stuntz and attracted wide atten- 
tion. There was no trial, because Mr. 
Buckner had the overwhelming sympathy 
and support ef public opinion. 


Ambrose Bruner, secretary of the First: 


Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky., has 
been unanimously elected grand master of 


‘the Independent Order of Odd Fellows of 


Kentucky. 


The Unitarian Christian Church in Ade- 
laide, South Australia, held a service No- 
vember 1 to commemorate the centenary 
of the birth in Seotland of Catherine 
Helen Spence, who came with her parents 
to Australia when the colony was three 
years old. She became associated with 
this church early in its history and on 
various occasions occupied the pulpit. She 
was commissioned by the Brifish govern- 
ment to write a book on “The Laws We 
Live Under” for use in schools, and she 
published anonymously “The Agnostic’s 
Progress from the Known to the Un- 
known.” She was also a writer of verse 
and stories and an active worker in pub- 
lic life. She was acclaimed the “Grand 
Old Woman of Australia.” Her portrait 
in oil occupies a prominent position in the 
Public Art Gallery of Adelaide, and her 
memory is perpetuated by the Catherine 


‘ Helen Spence Scholarship. 


Theodore G. Sullivan; who died Novem- 
ber 20, was a charter member of Unity 
Church in Montclair, N.J., and a member 
of the first class graduated from Cornell 
University. His business activities took 
him for long periods to Europe, Japan, 
and South America. * 


Youngstown, On10.—Boy Scouts of 
Rodef Sholem Temple marched into the 
new First Unitarian Church on Sunday 
morning, November 22, and presented the 
congregation with a large American flag. 
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First Church, Louisville, Ky, 
Collects Historical Material — 


A gift of historical value has been made ~ 
to the First Unitarian Church in Louis- 
ville, Ky., by Alpha B. Brown of that city, 
into whose hands it fell recently. It isa 
little’ volume published in 1855 by Hull 
and Brother of Louisville. There is con- | 
tained an article on “Unitarian Views 
Vindicated,” by Rev. John H. Heywood, 
written in one of his first years in te 
pulpit of that church. 

This church is seeking to collect litera- 
ture, photographs, and other material re- 
lating to its history. Another recent con- 
tribution was from Mrs. Mary Fifield King 
of Dorchester, Mass., consisting of a tract 


_written in 1840, the title of which is ‘‘Con- 


stitution of the Church of Christ in the 
Unitarian Society, Louisville, Kentucky.” 
Another was a book of Psalms, presented 
by Captain Alfred Pirtle in memory of 
Henry and Jane Ann Pirtle, whose names 
are engraved on the cover, and who were 
members of the Louisville church from the 
early 1830's. ; 


Mr. Page to Greenfield, Mass. 


Rev. Houghton Page, for the past nine 
years minister of the First Parish in 
Hingham, Mass., has accepted a call to 
the pastorate of the Unitarian Church in 
Greenfield, Mass., and will begin his work 


‘there on January 17. Mr. Page is secre- 


tary of the Unitarian Ministerial Union. 


Erie Conference Reunion 


'A reunion of the Young People who 
attended the Lake Erie Conference this 
summer is to be held at the First Unita- 
rian Church in Cleveland, Ohio, Monday, 
December 28. Plans will be made for 
next year’s conference. Out-of-town dele- 
gates will’ be entertained in Cleveland 
homes. 


Begins Pastorate in Dayton, Ohio 


Rev. James .W. Macdonald entered into 
the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church in Dayton, Ohio, on December 6. 
Before coming ‘to Dayton, Mr. Macdonald 
had been minister, since 1920, of All Souls 
Unitarian Church in Lincoln, Neb. 


Second Church Pageant 


The annual Christmas pageant will be 
given at the Second Church, Audubon 
Circle, Boston, Mass., Sunday, December 
20, at 4.30 p.m. This year the public is 
invited to attend, no tickets being required. 


Des Mornes, lowa.—The free platform 
of the First Unitarian Church was taken 
by Dr. Joseph McCabe, the famous ration- 
alist author and lecturer of London, Eng- — 
land, in an illustrated lecture November 
23, on “The Evolution of Life and Man.” 
Each person who attended received a 
printed copy of Rev. Henry J. Adlard’s — 
recent sermon, “Evolution for the Man in 
the Street,” and a table containing a good ° 
assortment of American Unitarian Asso- — 
ciation literature was cleared. Se voLe 
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_ American Unitarian Association 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was held at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on pad ga 1%; 
1925, at 11 a.m. 


Morning Session 
- Present: Messrs. Blinn, Cornish, Dun- 


Marean, Moore, Park, Parsons, Prescott, 


Mrs. Fitz, and Mrs. Pratt. 
tation Messrs. Hunt, Patterson, and Robert- 
son. 

The records of the last meeting were 
read and confirmed and it was 


Vorep: To ratify and confirm the action 
taken at the meeting of the Board of Direc- 


The Christian Register 


‘at its losing session at haps where- 


upon, it was” 


Vorep: To adopt the recommendations of 
the General Conference in regard to the method 
of administering the Biennial Session of the 
Association which is hereafter to take the 


place of the General Conference, as follows: 


That the Biennial Session be known in the 
future as the General Conference of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association. 

That the committee to make arrangements 


and to determine the program for each Bien- 
ean, Eliot, Field, Fisher, Fuller, Hobbs, © 


- Rohrer, Sprague, White, and Miss Curtis, 
Also’ by invi- . 


nial Session be known as the Beery Confer- 
ence Committee. 

That the General Conference Committee con- 
sist of five members to be elected at the clos- 
ing business session of each conference and 


that the committee be empowered to add two 
'members at its discretion. 


‘That a committee of three to nominate the 


- General Conference Committee be chosen by 
| the Conference at the first business session of 


tors at Cleveland, Ohio, on October 14, 1925. 


The Treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of October as follows: 


Unitarian Buildings 


$526,597.08 


PAYMENTS 
For Missionary purposes  (socie- 
HIGH Spe LCAy eters ainiieis s 26's. $8,946.65 
Salaries and other mission- 
ary expenses’. .2s-c se. 3,466.55 
*- Payments on account of sun- 
ary CrUnt 1UnGS, ... 55+ 4,125.96 
Chureh Extension Account 1,799.98 
Church Equipment Account 979.91 
Religious Education Account 2,741.55 
International Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals Account.. 432.00 
RUUD yess so cma oe es 100.00 — 
Gifts for Special Purposes .. 360.00 
General Conference Account 911.04 
Income Sustentation Account 3,818.74 
Investment Building Loan 
Fund—Loans ........... 15,500.00 
Investments and _ reinvest- 
Ment Bs ies Mowe «Ae hae 824,413.66 
Accrued interest on securities 
purchased ............ 1,485.29 
Publication Department 2,000.00 
Unitarian Buildings ....... 1,482.08 
Cash on hand November 1, 
UC) ASRS © Fen eee 154,033.67 
‘$526,597.08 


The sums appearing under both Receipts 
and Bxpenses as investments and rein- 
yestments and the cash on hand Novem- 
ber 1 are abnormally large owing to the 
sale of the property at 25 Beacon Street. 

Communications were received from the 
secretary of the General Conference, now 


merged with the Association, transmitting 


votes naomi by the Conference 


each conference. 

That the custom of presenting a report on 
the state of churches, our organized life in 
general, and the outlook for our cause, be 
continued, 

That the custom of collecting cash or pledges 


at each Biennial Session to provide for the 
' expense of the next succeeding session be con- 
' tinued, 


Upon further recommendation of the 


‘General Conference, it was 


Vorep: In accordance with the vyote and 


recommendation of the General Conference, 
' meeting at Cleveland, to request the president 
'to nominate to the Board at its next meeting 
‘five members of the Unitarian Fellowship at 
| large to serve as a commission “for the pur- 


pose of studying the methods, expenditures, 


‘and results of our missionary enterprises as 
'a possible basis for determining a future mis- 


‘ sionary policy.” 


Vormp: That the Board of Directors ratify the 
appointment of a committee consisting of Rev. 
Horace Westwood of Toledo, chairman, Mr. 


. Edward T. Furber of Watertown, Hon. Morton 
'D. Hull of Chicago, Mrs. John B. Nash of New 
' York, Rev. Sydney B. Snow of Montreal, as 
the committee in charge of the arrangements 
for the meeting in 1927. 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand October 1, 1925.... $15,505.84 
ROOTES MTL ULGINS - 355~ ow a: 05 © Feleises io” + 0:0 % 87.00 
a Bequest of Frederick A. Beck- 
with of Fitchburg, Mass., 
BAGH ONAL Mss see sane le 4,370.94 
Gift of Mrs. Margaret W. 
- Ewing of Wheeling, W.Va., 
to create the Margaret W. 
HMiwinee Und © 35.2% o<.6 6 oe 2,000.00 
Santa Barbara Fund....... 78.00 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 
Church Fund .......... 28.40 
Religious Education Fund, 
- Unitarian Campaign, Inc., 
OD ACCOM Ese Sejai ess (se! aho oe 565.00 
Religious Education Account, 
Unitarian Campaign, Inc., 
FEI EDCCOUNG, “eicte s o 4 2,6 0.0.0 ; 565.00 
General Conference Account 541.92 © 
Building Loan Fund—Interest 61.66 | 
Investment Building Loan 
Fund, repaid on loans .... 100.00 
Investments received for re- ’ 
ETERS joins ops arreinn ough eae 480,586.11 
Income of invested funds .. 21,871.63 
PSEORONE seat cee sal pete ge offa dopa a. se 17.97 
Reimbursed for advances on 
_ 217.61 


Vorep: That consideration of the request of 


| the General Conference that the directors ‘‘con- 


sider seriously the advisability of creating a 
Department of Social Progress” be deferred 
until the response to the appeal of the Uni- 


‘tarian Foundation may provide the means of 


establishing and maintaining such a depart- 


'ment and until the Survey Commission to he 
‘appointed under the pane vote has made 


its report. 


Upon the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee it was 


Vorep: That the acts of Henry H. Fuller, 
treasurer of this Corporation, in _ signing, 
sealing with the corporate seal, acknowl- 
edging, and delivering the deed of this Corpo- 
ration to Francis Murray Forbes and William 


‘Minot, trustees of the Hotel Bellevue Trust, 


conveying the premises known as and num- 
bered 25 Beacon Street, in Boston, Mass., 
which deed was dated October 28, 1925, and 
was recorded with Suffolk Deeds on October 28, 
1925, be and the same are hereby ratified and 
approved as the acts and deed of this Corpora- 
tion. 


undivided share and interest in and to the 
property numbered 538 and 540 on Washing- 
ton Street and 4 and 5 on Norfolk Place, in 
Boston, Mass., containing about 2,700 square 
feet of land, for the sum of $32,500, of which 


.sum $10,000 shall be in cash and the balance, 


Vorrp: That this Corporation sell all of its’ 


amounting to the sum of $22,500, shall be paid 
by note of the grantee named in the deed of 


4 


said property due in five years with interest 


payable semiannually, at the rate of $1,296.59 
per annum ; said note, together with nine other 
notes for a like sum to the other owners of 
said property, to be secured by first mortgage 
of said property to the American Trust Com- 
pany, trustee for all the holders of said ten | 
notes, without priority or preference one note 
over the others in any way or manner except 
as to the interest payable thereon, said mort- 
gage to be in such form and to contain such 
provisions as to Henry H. Fuller, the Treas- 
urer of this Corporation, may seem best. 

Vorrep: That Henry H. Fuller, the Treas- 
urer of this Corporation, be and he hereby is 
authorized and instructed in the name and 
behalf of this Corporation to seal with the 
corporate seal, sign, acknowledge, and deliver 
to the purchaser of the estate numbered 538 
and 540 Washington Street, and 4 and 5 Nor- 
folk Place, in Boston, Mass., a deed of all of 
the undivided share and interest of this Cor- 
poration therein, said deed to be in such form, 
and to contain such provisions as to the said 
treasurer shall seem best, and his execution 
thereof shall be a sufficient determination. 

VotTrep: That on and after October 1, 1925, 
the secretary, Parker HD. Marean, shall have 
authority to execute in the name of the As- 
sociation any checks, drafts, or other instru- 
ments in writing connected with the deposits 
of this Association in the Merchants National 
Bank, and the Old Colony Trust Company, 
both of Boston. 

Votrp: That the treasurer, Henry H. Fuller, 
be and is hereby authorized to execute and 
deliver in the name of this Association, a deed 
of its property situated in Jacksonville, Fla., 
and any other instruments which may be 
necessary or convenient to effect a sale of such 
property. 

VotrepD: That the president be directed to 
eonfer with the church in Jacksonville, Fla., 
as to the disposition of the profit accruing 


~ (Continued on page 1240) 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 


A convincing book written specifically for 
those who want to believe in an historical Jesus, 
but have come to doubt the story as it is ordi- 
narily presented. It is in full accord with the 
results of modern scholarly investigation, a 
clear presentation of the human life of Jesus 
in a straightforward narrative of absorbing 
interest supported by references to the original 
sources. 

Cloth, 256 pages, price, $2.50 at your dealer, 
or direct from the publisher, on receipt of check 
or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


A NEW YEAR’S SERVICE 
A very fitting pageant for the New 


Year. Very simple, but decidedly effec- 
tive. Three rehearsals are sufficient. 

Contained in DRAMATIC SERVICES OF 
Worsuip, which has. a pageant for each 
month in the year. 


"A New Year’s Service” is not published separately. 


Price $2 postpaid. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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from the sale of the church property in Jack- 
sonville. ’ 2 

VoreD: That the treasurer, Henry H. Fuller, 
be and is hereby authorized to execute and 
deliver in the name of this Association a deed 
of its property situated in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and any other instruments which may 
be necessary or convenient to effect a sale of 
such property. 

Vorrp: To accept the deed of the property 
of the Unitarian Society, of Lawrence, Kan., 
dated September 29, 1925. 

Vornp: That the treasurer, Henry H. Fuller, 
be and is hereby authorized in the name and 
on behalf of this Association to convey the 
property acquired by the above deed to the 
Unitarian Society of Lawrence, Kan.,. upon 
such terms and conditions as he shall deter- 
mine, 


The treasurer presented a form of agree- 
ment between this Association and All 
Souls Church of Chicago, Ill., dated No- 
vember 17, 1925, relating to the convey- 
ance of the property of the Association 
situated at 66th Place and Blackstone 
Avenue, Chicago, to said All Souis Church 
on certain terms and conditions therein 
described, and it was 


Vornep: To authorize the treasurer, Henry H. 
Fuller, to execute and deliver said agreement 
in the name and on behalf of this Association, 

VorrpD: To waive the condition mentioned in 

the vote of the board meeting on December 9, 
1924, in connection with the building of the 
new All Souls Church of Chicago; namely, 
that the contract for the new building with 
architect’s fees and the cost of complete equip- 
ment shall not exceed the sum of $50,000. 
- Vormp: That this Board approve the action 
of the Building Loan Committee in loaning 
to the First Unitarian Society of Ellsworth, 
Me., the sum of $900, to be repaid in annual 
installments of $100 each, the loan to be se- 
eured by a first mortgage of $2,400, of which 
the balance shall not be required to be repaid 
unless the property shall be sold or shall cease 
to be used for Christian worship in fellowship 
with this Association. 

VoreD: To amend the vote of this Board at 
the meeting on November 11, 1924, regarding 
Lynchburg, Va., so that it ‘shall read: 


“To invest a sum not exceeding $14,000 
from the Mary A. Leighton Fund in the 
church property at Lynchburg, Va.” 


Votrp: That the treasurer, Henry H, Fuller, 
be authorized to loan to the First Unitarian 
Church of Los Angeles, Calif., $15,000 from 
the unrestricted funds of the Association, at 
the rate of six per cent. per annum, payable 
semiannually, to be secured by a mortgage of 
the present church property located at 925 
South Flower Street, and to be repaid in or 
within three years, or upon the sale of this 
property if sold within such time. 

Vorrp: To amend the vote of this Board on 
November 11, 1924, so as to allow the Uni- 
tarian Society of Pittsfield to mortgage the 
new property at the corner- of Bast Street 
and Wendell Street, Pittsfield, for a sum not 
to exceed $17,000. 

VoteD: To revise the memberships of the 
following committees of the Association as an- 
nounced by the president at the meeting on 
May 19, 1925, so as to include these additional 
members : aie ; 

Eavccutive Committee, Mr; Sprague. 

Publicity Committee, Mr. Wicks. 

Church Eatension Committee, Mr. Griffin. 


New American Committee, Mr. Capen. 
Library Committee, Mr. Robertson. 


Vorep: To appropriate from the Reserve 
Fund the sum of $85.51, in order to increase 
the amount received under the will of Fred- 
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erick A. Kent of Medford, Mass., to $1,000 to 
establish the Frederick A. Kent Fund. 

Vorep: To amend the votes of the Board in 
regard to Waterville, Me., on December 9, 
1924, and January 138, 1925, so that the First 
Unitarian Society of Waterville, Me., may 
place a mortgage not exceeding $7,500 on the 
property of the Association for a term not 
exceeding five years, with the undertaking that 
one-half of the interest of such mortgage will be 
borne by the Association and one-half by the 
loeal society. 

VoreD: To authorize the treasurer, Henry H. 
Fuller, to loan to the Beacon Press a sum not 
to exceed $1,500, the same to be repaid on 
demand at five and one-half per cent. interest. 


The matter of a publicity secretary was 
discussed and Mr. Blinn presented a mo- 
tion which was considered by the Board. 
The meeting adjourned while this motion 
was under consideration to reconvene at 
2.15 P.M. 

Afternoon Session 


Present : Messrs. Blinn, Cornish, Duncan, 
Eliot, Field, Fisher, Fuller, Hobbs, Marean, 
Park, Parsons, Prescott, Rohrer, and 
Sprague, and Mrs. Fitz and Mrs. Pratt. 
Also, by invitation, Mr. Hunt and Mr. 
Robertson. 

The motion of Mr. Blinn was taken up 


by the Board, and after prolonged dis-’ 


cussion it was 


VorreD: With the understanding that in the 
near future a new publicity secretary or sec- 
retaries will be selected who ghall be satis- 
factory to the Laymen’s League and the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and until further 
action by this Board, that the appropriation 
and arrangements for publicity be continued 
from November 1, 1925, at the same rate and 
manner as heretofore. J 

VoTreD: That the president be authorized to 
make such arrangements as may be necessary 
for the employment, jointly by the Laymen’s 
League and the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, of a publicity secretary or secretaries. 


Upon nomination by the president it was 


VoTED: To appoint Messrs. Charles H. Strong, 
Frederick R. Griffin, John H. Lathrop, and 
Morton D. Hull, with the president of the As- 
sociation, delegates of the Association to .the 
Conference on International Affairs in Wash- 
ington, December 1 to 3, and to authorize the 
payment of the expenses and maintenance of 
these delegates from the Travel Account. 


The president presented the reports of 
Dr. Wilbur and Dr. Dodson on their visit 
to Prague, and it was 


VornD: To request the Administrative Com- 
mittee to make careful study of the reports 
of Dr. Wilbur and Dr. Dodson and the com- 
munications of the officers of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association in regard to the 
needs of the work at Prague, and to make 
recommendation to the next meeting of the 
Board, 


The president and treasurer presented 
the report of the Building Committee. 

Upon the recommendation of the Publi- 
cation Committee, it was 


Vornp: To accept the manuscript ‘Leaves 
of Scripture,” by Robert Leavens, subject to 
ehange of title, and to appropriate a sum not 
to exceed $1,000 to repay Mr. Leavens for 
clerical expenses and to defray the cost of 
certain copyright material. 

Vorep: To authorize the publication direc- 
tor to issue “Our Heritage of Faith,” by Paul 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Room and board in New Bedford, 
by teacher at Friends Academy. Write Miss 
Lovish A. PAaLMpR, 25 Morgan Street, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


A GRADUATE NURSE wishes to take conva- 
lescent patients or elderly people in her home, 
Rooms large and sunny, in central location of 
town. For particulars, write Miss B. MiutTon, 
221 Union Avenue, Framingham, Mass. Tel. 
2164-M. 


BOARD 


MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 
House and Auditorium. 1912 “G” Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


COLLEGE AND 
emergency calls, 


NORMAL GRADUATES for 
public and private schools. 


AMERICAN THACHERS’ AGENCY, New BHngland | 


and National, Springfield, Mass. 


Te TTT STITT eT Te TTT 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent .= 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 0380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


= 


Obituary 


MISS SARAH COWDEN TAGGART 


Born January 138, 18538, in Northumberland, 
Pa. Died November 27, 1925, in Frackville, 
Pa., in the seventy-third year of her age. 

A long life of usefulness and unselfish devo- 
tion for others is ended, but its influence for 
good is unbounded, and will go on and on. 

To those who called upon her for aid, she 
was eyer ready with the helpful and comforting 
word and deed. Her work during the late war 
cannot be estimated. She worked early and 
late, doing whatever came to her hand to do. 
She read deeply, had a brilliant mind and 
marvelous memory, so that she was consulted 
upon all subjects and was seldom found want- 
ing. 

Her place will be difficult to fill. She was 
a stanch supporter of our beautiful Unitarian 
faith, and never failed in her attendance when 
services were held in the little Joseph Priestley 
Memorial Church in Northumberland. She gave 
of herself, mentally, morally, and physically, 


to the faith of her fathers. She was greatly 


beloved. We shall miss her. 


=~ 
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American Unitarian Association 

(Continued from page 1240) 
Revere Frothingham, as a brochure to be sold, 
the cost to be defrayed by the Publication 
Department. j 

Vorep: To recommend the publication in 
the American Unitarian Association Series of 
“Byolution,” by David Starr Jordan, if the 
consent of Dr. Jordan and the San Francisco 
Chronicle can be obtained. 

Vorrep: To send a copy of “Our Unitarian 
- Heritage,’ by Wilbur, to Dr. Williams’ Library 
in London, England. 

Vice-President Cornish referred very fit- 
tingly to the recent death of Dr. Clay 
MacCauley. 

The place for the next meeting of the 
Board of Directors was left to the dis- 
eretion of the executive officers. 


Parker EH. MAREAN, Secretary. 


Meetings at San Pedro, Calif. 


A series of Sunday evening meetings, ad- 
dressed by liberal religious leaders, is 


being held in San Pedro, Calif., at 7.30 


o’clock, in the auditorium of the Woman’s 
Club, on Hleventh Street, in an endeavor 
to meet the fundamentalist propaganda 
now dominating the pulpit and the radio. 
- Rey. E. Burdette Backus, minister of the 
First Unitarian Chureh in Los Angeles, 
Calif., gave the first two lectures. In his 
first address, on evolution, he said: 
“When an Abraham Lincoln is born in 
a log eabin and climbs to the White House, 


- we hold it to his everlasting glory; the 


same thing should be true of our attitude 
toward the race as a whole; we should re- 
joice in the long distance we have come 
and in what that achievement means.” 


Mr. Cummings at Monday Club 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet at the Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, December 21, at 
1i a.m. Rev. Edward Cummings, of the 


- First Church in Boston, will give the ad- 
. dress on “Present Aspects of the Peace 


Problem, at Home and Abroad.” 
meeting is open to the public. | 


This 


‘This Family Grows Larger 
All Souls Unitarian Church, in Evans- 


- ton, Ill, was crowded for the morning sery- 


ice on “Family Day,’ November 22. Hight 
new members were received, six of them 
young men. After the service, 171 parish- 
ioners sat down to dinner in the new church 
house. It was the largest gathering in the 
history of the church. The men outnum- 
bered the women. This church joined with 
four other Protestant churches of Evanston 
in the union Thanksgiving service. The 
minister, Rev. Hugh Robert Orr, preached 
on “Faith and Gratitude in an Age of Dis- 
illusionment,” to an audience that filled the 
auditorium of the First Congregational 
Church. 


West Newton, Mass—The Bishop’s 
Chairs, given in memory of Frederic 
Luther Felton, were installed October 4 
in the chancel of the First Unitarian 


- Qhurch in Newton. Mr. Felton was a 


member of this church for nearly fifty 


The Christian Register 
What These Alliances Study 


‘What’ Alliance branches of New York — 


City and vicinity are studying this year 
was told at a meeting of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women on December 
4 devoted to “Programs and Program- 
Making.” Here are some of the subjects 
that the branches are dealing with: char- 
acter building, social service, great reli- 
gions of the world, religious art, Unita- 
rian poets, modernism, and humanism. 
This meeting took up a collection to help 
in the purchase of a car for Dr. and 
Mrs. Norbert F. Capek in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, since even a second-hand car will 
cost twice as much as it does in this 
country, twice as much as was originally 
raised and sent to the Capeks. Several 
of the women told how their thought and 
their conscience had brought them to Uni- 
tarianism, and one urged the need of more 
publicity to acquaint the public with the 
free faith. Mrs. John H. Lathrop re- 
ported on a meeting which she attended 
in Washington, D.C., called by the churches 
to discuss the problems of world peace. 


Concorp, N.H.—At the ninetieth annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Benevolent Asso- 
ciation held in the parish house December 
2, the treasurer reported that money assist- 
ance had been given during the year to 
these institutions: Concord District Nurs- 
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ing Association, Concord Charity Organi- 
zation, Woman’s Memorial Hospital, Pem- 
broke Sanatorium, New Hampshire Or- 
phans’ Home, the Salvation Army, the 
New Hampshire Shut-in Society, the sis- 
ter church in Transylvania, the Unitarian 
Church in Concord, and the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


“ANY-MAN”’ An Allegory of Liberal Religion 
By Rev. E. Burdette Backus 


In attractive red cover, suitable for Christmas giving 
or Post Office Mission distribution. 


Fifteen cents the copy, postpaid 
Address: Women’s Alliance 
First Unitarian Church 
Los. Angeles, Calif. 


925 So. Flower St. 


Ghat Better Gift 
Chis Christmas? 


SEND 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
$3.00 for 52 Issues 


OUR HERITAGE OF FAITH 


By Paul Revere Frothingham 


The Sermon delivered at the Centenary Celebration 
of the American Unitarian Association. 


Brochure, printed in two colors, 60 cents postpaid. Boxed 85 cents postpaid. 


This sermon was the clarion call of the Centenary meetings—a review of 
the accomplishments of the first century of Unitarianism in America and the 


’ prophecy for the future. 


This sermon is a thoughtful, impressive utterance. 


It is one that contains deep warnings, but breathes encouragement and cheer. 
It is an excellent brochure, artistically designed, that you will read with en- 
joyment, and that will make an acceptable gift for your Unitarian or Orthodox 
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friends. 


16 BEACON STREET 


New York 


Chicago 


BOSTON, MASS. 
San Francisco 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on 
This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 
The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


CHRISTMAS > 


Where men prepare 
the cradle of their 
hearts, 
there the heavenly 
child is born 


In Memory of Dr. Buck 


The morning session in the church 
school of the Westminster Unitarian 
Church in Providence, R.I., on November 
15, was devoted to a memorial service for 
Dr. Florence Buck. The service was con- 
ducted by the former superintendent of the 
school, Hugo O. BH. Carlborg. 


Hold Week-Day Church School 


With the director of religious education 
of the Union Liberal Church of Pasadena, 
Calif., in charge, a week-day church school 
is being conducted in that city under the 
auspices of the Pasadena Board of Re- 
ligious Education. Fourth and fifth grade 
children from two public schools in the 
neighborhood of that church are pupils, 
and several teachers give instruction. The 
Union Liberal Church conducted success- 
ful vacation Bible schools for the past two 
summers. 


Study Heroes of Idealism 


_ Grades five and six of the school of 
Religion of the Unitarian Church of Palo 
Alto, Calif., are studying ten biographies, 
selected on the basis of suggestions made 
by parents and other persons, and chosen 
for the purpose of illustrating the work- 
ing of idealism in various forms of human 
activity. Each biography is presented by 
a different teacher. Three or four Sun- 
days are given to each life. 

Military heroes were purposely excluded 
in making the final choice of lives. The 
list being studied is as follows: Madame 
Curie, Captain Scott, Dorothea Dix, Lin- 
coln, Booker T. Washington, Jane Addams, 
Karl Schurtz, Susan B. Anthony, Eugene 
Debs, and Gandhi. 


Fundamentalism a Major 


Political Issue 
(Continued from page 1228) 


It is impossible to doubt this. Any politi- 
cian in any State will tell you that on the 
World Court, the tariff, the League of 
Nations; the railroads, water power, agri- 
culture, or any other item of foreign or 
domestic policy, there is among the masses 
of the people not only no real interest but 
a complete and profound indifference. 
They don’t know about them and they 
don’t care. About the other two—prohibi- 
tion and the Bible—they don’t know either, 
but they do care,” 
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DT REC Ub Ones 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDKEN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fosterin. 
physical fitness, through educational advantage: 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. é 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL 
Cuirrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, George G Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs 

’ Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs, A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions - 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


Srven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Curoaao, Sr. Louis, San FRANGISGO 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casor, Pres, 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Contributions for our children’s Christmas fe-tivities 


may be sent to the above address or to Edward J. Sam- 
son, Treas., 19 Congress Street, Boston. 


Cuartes L. DaNorManpin, President 
53 State Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location, 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, libra- 
ties, laboratories, museums, and opportunities 
for field work. It will expand its curriculum | 
and adapt its teaching to the varied needs of in- 
dividuals and the growing demands of the 
ehurches. 

Winter quarter begins at Meadville, January 
5; Summer quarter in Chicago, June 21; 
Autumn quarter in Chicago, September 30, 1926. 
For information address the President, 


F, C. SourHworrH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis ‘C. Gornish 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry # 
Fuller Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


' 8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M, 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, eg<. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L, Locxrn, President. E. A. Caurcs, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
forself-support. Next semester will begin Jan. 12. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


Valuable Paintings for Church 

Two valuable paintings were presented 
to the Union Liberal Church at Pasadena, 
Calif., and hung on the walls of the audi- 
torium, on November 15. One is an 
original Titian, “Holy Family”; the other 
is a copy of Correggio’s famous “Marriage 


of St. Catherine,” the original of which 
hangs in the Louvre in Paris. The Titian, 
one of the rarest art treasures in America, 
was given by Mrs. BH. M. Harris, formerly 
of Providence, R.I., now a resident of 
Pasadena. The pictures hang one on ea 
side of the pulpit. : ete: 
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Jordan Marsh Company 


The Store that is Filled with 
—— The Spirit of Christmas 


HRISTMAS giving is actuated from joy—joy of selecting, 
*" joy of giving, joy of friendliness. Gifts we have gathered 
for your selection have been assembled with their joy-giving 
qualities in mind. We are proud of our display of useful and 
beautiful gifts for every type of person, at every price, for every 


purpose. . 


Four Great Christmas Stores in One 


IThe Main Store-Ap- 3-The Great Basement 
parel, Dress Materials, Store—a Complete Empo- 


and Accessories. rium in Itself. 
2—The Annex—Home Fur- 4—The Store for Men—a 


nishings of Every Kind, Separate Store in a Sepa- 
Fancy Articles. rate Building. 


For Your Convenience and Comfort May 


We Suggest That You Do Your Christmas 


‘Shopping as Early as Possible 


She: “I’m afraid I can’t marry you.” He: 
“Oh, just this once !”—Pitt Panther. 


Fare (to driver of senile taxi): “Make 
a very good hearse, that taxi of yours.” 
Driver: “’Appy to take you at any time, 
sir.’—Punch. 


Grandma: “No, Eleanor, not another 
story to-night.” Hleanor—“Well, then. 
Grandma, just tell me about your opera- 
tion.”—Life. 


“What is the modern girl coming to?” 
commented Mrs. Oldwed. “Slowly, but 
surely,” replied Mr. Oldwed, “to that 
period of life when she will ask that very 
same question.”—Judge. 


The owner was looking with some 
anxiety at a plumb line attached to a 
corner of the roof. ‘“‘Can’t you see the 
house is falling over?’ he asked. ‘Oh, 
no,” answered the contractor: “that’s an 
old plumb line, it isn’t reliable.’—Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. ‘ 


Dr. John A. Hutton, talking with con- 
tempt of the ‘ca’ canny” idea, recited 
Chesterton’s parody in a lecture that he 
gave recently at Birmingham: 

- Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 

Thus I my life conduct; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it chucked.” 


Louis had completed his first day at 
school and had climbed upon his father’s 
lap to give Dad his impressions thereof. 
“Well,” said Dad, “how do you think you 
will like school?” Whereupon the counte- 
nance of Louis took on a most serious ex- 
pression. “To tell you the honest. truth, 
Dad,” he answered, “I believe I’ve started 
something I can’t finish.’—Kansas City 
Star. : ; 


A green brakeman was making his first 
trip up the Ute pass. The train was going 
up a very steep grade, and with unusual 
difficulty the engineer reached the top. 
At the station, looking out of his cab, the 
engineer saw the new brakeman and said 
with relief, “I tell you, my lad, we had a 
job getting up there, didn’t we?” “We 
certainly did,” said the new man, “and if 
T hadn’t put on the brakes we’d have 
slipped back.” 


The wee Scots lad was in the habit of 
entering the village baker’s shop and ask- 
ing the proprietress there to give him two 
ha’pennies for a penny. This continual 
request so irritated the lady behind the 
counter that one day, losing her: temper 
she scolded him and told him not to re- 
turn. The young Highlander readjusted 
his bonnet on his head and said gravely : 
“Michty! It’s a wunner tae me how ye 
ne yer customers.”—London Morning 

ost. 


When Herbert Spencer- was in this 
country, a great dinner was given him in 
New York, at which many significant 
speeches were made, and the most sig- 
nificant and eloquent of all was by Henry 
Ward Beecher. Afterwards a pompous 


and enormously conceited physician ran 


up to Beecher with this exclamation, 
“Beecher, you are the greatest man in the 
world,’ to which Beecher replied, with 
biting sarcasm, “My dear Doctor, you have. 
for the moment, forgotten yourself.” - 
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EACH YEAR IT IS EASIER 


Practice in giving makes for perfection. 
Last year our Churches, Alliances, Min- 
isters, Laymen were in such good form 
that they gave $14,977.84 for pensions. 
So sixty aged ministers on our list got a 
little better than $600 to help them live 
the healthy and simple life. Why ae 
8 
this too much for your own minister 
when he begins to grow old? Send con- 
tributions to the Treasurer. 


raise it to $2.00 a day this year? 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. 
Foreign Language Work. 

145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass, Tel. *Main 1783 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 
A lifetime investment insuring 
health, convenience, and economy 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA eid NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dr. Charles F. Dole’s 


16-Page Pamphlet 
*‘Will Conscription Destroy War?’’ 


A discussion of principles 
6 cents éach; 10 for 25 cents; postpaid 


THE ASSOCIATION TO ABOLISH WAR 


7 Wellington Terrace Brookline, Mass. 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten’s 


widely discussed sermons 
The Evolution of Religion 
The Appeal of Fundamentalism 


Modernism — and Beyond 


West Side Unitarian Laymen’s League 
550 Cathedral Parkway New York City 


Fifteen cents the copy, postpaid 


SCHOOLS 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in part 


ent for 
tuition in any department of Music in one of 
the best Girls’ Boarding Schools near Boston. 
Write immediately for particulars. C-99, Tam 
CuRISTIAN REcIsTmR. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the hag ober Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Com! ing. 
College Grade Courses; ] 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


i 


General Stenography. 
JEANNETTE SOULE, | Verse 


— a ee ~~. 
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In this Number 

Editorials; :. Bc 4. tae 
Original and Selected 

ge or ee Back to the Wall, by S. I. Ton- 

oro: stone she =) Deere 

The "Meetin -House, by Edward A. Church . 

The World Court and International Security, 

Part II, by Manley O. Hudson ..... 

Fundamentalism a Major Political Issue . . 

ee fare gee Meets in Detroit, by Samuel 

G ot. 


Correspondence F 
Welcome to This Friend; On College Public- 
ity; An Important Situation . ..... 


Religion Around the World. . .. . 


New Books 
To the Memorial Tower at Yale, by George ~ 
Lawrence Parker; Mrs. Gardner, by f 
seme apni or oe 1232 
Books 5 Sr ose canes 1233 
Our Children 
Christmas Detectives, by Rose Brooks . . . 
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Expressmen; 


Poetry ‘ 


Merry Christmas, by Daisy D. Stephenson; 
Broadcasting Christmas, by Marjorie Dillon 


Church Notes... 0 “eae 
Pleasantries. : -: % 242. | 2 Bee 


1235 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.M. 
Sermon by the minister. - 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. : 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. - Morning 
service at 11. 
4. Church school with Kindergarten Class dur- 
ing the morning service. Senior class at 10.30 
A.M., in the vestry. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Bast Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at 10.30 A.M. Church School at 12 m. Christ- 
mas Candle Service on December 20 at 5 P.M. 
Cantata by enlarged choir, “The Story of Beth- 
lehem’”’ by Spence. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDH, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cordially in- 
vited to make themselves known to the minister 
and te sign the Visitors’ Register. ; 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. 11 a.mM., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea- 
con Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Hmeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister, December 20, 
9.30 a.m., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent, 11 a.m., Morning Service. 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 
4-30 hae Christmas pageant. The public 
invited, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, Kev. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Rev. Kdward 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning service 
11 a.M. Communion on the first Sunday of each 
month immediately after morning service. 


Free 
seats at all services. Vesper Service, yee } 


4.30 p.m. The church is open daily 
to 5. All welcome, 


, § 

KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and | 

mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howar 
. Brown, D.D.; Minister, Rev. Harold 

Speight, D.D, Chorus of Men’s Voices, Ra 

C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., Organist and Choit 

pecs Breet Bee a hs 11 a.m. 
orning Prayer w ermon by Dr. 

in the afternoon Children’s Dramatic 

(see newspapers for details). 

Service, 10 p.M.; Christmas 

ice conducted by the minist 


y,ilam. Si 
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Vesper service (all seats free) at 


‘ 
4 
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